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FEBRUARY MEETING, 1878. 

A stated meeting was held February 14th, at 11 o'clock 
A.M. ; the President, Mr. Winthrop, in the chair. 

The records of the preceding meeting were read and ap- 
proved. 

The Librarian read his usual list, of donors. 

The Corresponding Secretary read letters of acceptance 
from W. F. Poole, Esq., of Chicago, and the Rev. E. Edwards 
Beardsley, D.D., of New Haven, as Corresponding Members. 

He also read a letter from Professor Francis Bowen, of 
Cambridge, resigning his place as a Resident Member. 

The President then spoke as follows : — 

At our last monthly meeting, our accomplished associate, 
Mr. Everett, made special mention of the death of the King 
of Italy, and gave a brief but brilliant sketch of his character 
and career. The death of the Pope, which has been an- 
nounced within a few days past, is a not less signal event than 
that of Victor Emmanuel ; and the two together, following 
each other within a few weeks, make up a most impressive 
page in the world's history. 

Of the ecclesiastical or political course of Pius IX. we are 
not called on to speak. But we must all feel that a great 
figure has passed from the stage of human existence. In his 
eighty-sixth year, after a pontificate of nearly a third of a 
century, he has died at last, venerable in age, venerable in 
official station, venerable in all the circumstances and sur- 
roundings of his life and death ; and, most of all, venerable 
for that benevolence and kindness of heart which his counte- 
nance and presence so strikingly betokened, and which seemed 
proof against all disappointments and reverses. 

As the Head of a Church which includes so many of our 
own fellow-countrymen, adopted and native, in common with 
such vast multitudes in all parts of Christendom, his death 
cannot fail to touch many tender chords on both Continents ; 
and it may well find a respectful mention on our records this 
morning, when the Pontifical Requiem Mass is in course of 
being celebrated in the cathedral church of our city, at which 
the Governor of the Commonwealth and the Mayor of Boston 
are understood to be in attendance. 
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The President then read the following letter from Mr. 
Whitmore : — 

Mr. President, — I have sent for exhibition at this meeting an old 
portrait by Copley, which, I presume, is that of Peter Pelham, our 
first resident artist. This picture was bought some months ago from 
the representatives of a lady formerly resident in Cambridge. She 
remembers that it was purchased some twenty years ago at a sale of 
the effects of Captain Pelham, of Newton, by her cousin, a well-known 
citizen of Cambridge. The latter bequeathed it to her. 

The picture seems, therefore, to be well authenticated as coming 
from Captain Pelham, who was the last bearer of the name among the 
descendants of Charles Pelham, of Newton. I cannot learn that he 
was known to own this picture ; but his foster-brother, with whom he 
lived when ashore, states that he had on several occasions made sales 
of his personal effects on breaking up housekeeping. 

Tradition said that this portrait was painted by Copley ; and, during 
the process of cleaning, the signature of " John S. Copley, 1753," was 
discovered at the right of the picture. The last figure is 3 or 8, and 
I feel confident it is 3. 

As will be seen by the engraving also sent herewith, Copley was in 
1753 so far advanced in art as to paint and engrave a portrait. This 
picture represents an engraver, and at that date there were not over 
two other engravers in Boston. Moreover, there was no engraver 
whose portrait would interest the Pelhams, except one of their own 
family. 

Peter Pelham, Copley's step-father and instructor, died in Decem- 
ber, 1751. Hence this portrait must have been done from memory or 
copied from another. As the face is better executed than other parts, 
and as it represents a man younger than Pelham was at his death, — 
when he must have been nearly fifty years old, — I incline to the belief 
that Copley designed the figure and accessories, and copied the face 
from another portrait. 

Peter Pelham's son, Peter, went South about this time ; and tradi- 
tion in that branch says that the father's portrait went with him. If 
so, Copley's mother, the widow Pelham, may well have desired a copy 
for preservation here. 

For all these reasons, I submit that we have fair grounds for believ- 
ing this to be a portrait of Peter Pelham, Senior. Certainly, the 
picture is undoubtedly one of Copley's earliest works, and it clearly 
represents a Boston engraver. 

I send also two photographs : one of the picture as received, the 
other after cleaning and before retouching. The restorer, Mr. Fletcher, 
has repaired the ravages of time without impairing the honesty of the 
portrait. 

I will add that an early portrait of Charles Pelham, Copley's step- 
brother, is preserved by his descendants. That of Henry Pelham, 
Copley's half-brother, is the well-known " Boy with the Squirrel." 

I remain, yours most truly, 

W. H. Whitmoeb. 
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Mr. A. T. Perkins said he wished the members to know 
that he was engaged in collecting information respecting our 
early painters, — Blackburn, Smibert, Copley, and others ; 
and he should be glad to receive any information respecting 
either one of them. 

Mr. Chase called attention to an interesting painting, of 
large size, of that part of State Street looking up toward 
the old State House, and embracing the buildings on each 
side of the street from the site of the present Merchants' 
Exchange to Court Street, including the First Church, on the 
spot where Joy's Building now stands. The names of many 
of the occupants of the buildings can be read, among others 
that of the " Union Bank," whose building stands on the same 
spot as that occupied by the bank to-day. The picture was 
painted by J. B. Marston about the year 1801, and belonged 
to Mr. H. H. Stimpson, of Cambridge, by whose courtesy it 
was allowed to be exhibited at the meeting. 

The President read the following from a recent number of 
the " Notes and Queries," relative to the labors of a Corre- 
sponding Member, Colonel Joseph Lemuel Chester : — 

" Colonel Chester, who has done such good service for this country, 
by his work on Westminster Abbey registers, has been for fifteen years 
engaged in collecting materials for a complete history of the Washing- 
ton family. The Colonel was led to this from the fact that he had 
demolished the accepted pedigree of Washington, and left the illustrious 
President without an ancestor. This result Colonel Chester published 
in the late Mr. J. G. Nichols's ' Herald and Genealogist,' vol. iv. pp. 49- 
63, and the paper was reprinted several times, both here and in the 
United States. Since that time the Colonel has been collecting evi- 
dences and materials for a Stemmata Washingtoniana. But it will be 
some time before he will be in a position to produce the volume." 

Mr. Deake, from the committee to whom was referred the 
papers for supplying the deficiencies in " Hubbard's History," 
made a report respecting them, and read the following 
prefatory note intended to be inserted in the volume, with 
some thirty pages of newly printed leaves: — 

Prefatory Note to the recently recovered pages of Hubbard's History. 

The recent recovery of the portions wanting in the Society's edition 
of Hubbard's History of New England, now happily supplied, calls for 
a few words of explanation and acknowledgment. 

The manuscript from which the Society's edition was printed, in 
1815, was defective both at the beginning and at the end. Precisely 
how much was wanting could not be known. Its general condition at 
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that time is described in the " Prefatory Notice " of the editors of that 
volume, dated at " Cambridge, Mass., 1815," and need not be repeated 
here.* It may be added that, when the late William Thaddeus Harris, 
Esq., prepared the new edition, in 1848, which he collated with the 
manuscript, all the fragmentary leaves before page 9, which the former 
editors had had the benefit of, were gone ; and that is its present con- 
dition, f The last leaves, however, concluding with pages 337 and 
338, were and still are extant ; and, though the writing is in many 
places much obscured and quite illegible, and the concluding part 
wholly obliterated, it is believed that no leaves are wanting. Prince, 
the annalist, who had the manuscript in 1738, describes it as contain- 
ing 338 pages, its present number. Besides, the transcript from the 
complete copy, now supplied to us, ends here with the word " Finis." 

Of the text, less is shown to have been wanting in the beginning of 
the Society's printed volume than had been supposed. Only about 
one-half of a page was gone, but the imperfections throughout chapters 
one and two were serious, and in the latter was a large chasm of two 
pages of the volume. Many of the conjectural readings of the editors 
are found to have been erroneous, though the sense is often preserved. 
Mr. Harris, the editor of the second edition, by consulting the early 
narratives used by Hubbard, was sometimes fortunate in supplying 
blank passages; and in the last chapter in the volume, where the 
author speaks of the Dutch Plantation, and professedly quotes "the 
words of D.D., some time an inhabitant there," from " A Brief Rela- 
tion of New York," published in the year 1670, being the well-known 
work of Daniel Denton, Mr. Harris was able from this book to supply 

* An attempt was made in the previous year to supply this deficiency, but 
without success. See the correspondence relating to this subject in 2 Mass. 
Hist. Soc. Coll., III. 286-290. 

The Society issued a prospectus for publishing the History, on a sheet 
for soliciting subscriptions, dated Cambridge, 1st August, 1814. This paper is 
substantially the preface to the first edition, only the hope is expressed in it of 
obtaining an entire copy of the defective portion when the desirable event of a 
free renewal of intercourse between Great Britain and this country shall have 
taken place. In the preface itself, dated in the following year, the editors con- 
clude by saying that application had been made for this purpose, but without 
success. It was expected that the work would comprise about 500 pp. 8vo, 
and was to be delivered in boards to subscribers at the rate of fifty cents for 
every hundred pages. Only 200 copies were to be printed above the number 
wanted by the Commonwealth and the Society. The Legislature had agreed to 
take 600 copies " at two dollars for each volume." And it was provided that 
the Secretary of the Commonwealth should send one copy of said work to the 
Clerk of each town in the State, for the use of the inhabitants thereof, and that 
the residue should remain at the disposal of the Legislature. It was printed in 
one volume of 676 pp. of text, and 14 pp. of prefatory matter. 

The work was also issued as volumes V. and VI. of the Collections, 
Second Series, continuously paged, being in fact the same sheets as those of the 
volume independently published. 

It has been stated above that the Society published in 1848 a new edition, 
edited by the late William Thaddeus Harris, Esq. This was also issued as a 
part of the Collections, as well as an independent volume. 

t The manuscript now begins with the words " famous Prince Charles," on 
page 9, corresponding to page 13, line 9, of the newly printed leaves. 
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the greater part of the passages wanting in the first edition of the 
History. 

We are now furnished with a transcript of the first part of the 
manuscript, including the title-page and Preface, as far as page 12 of 
the printed volume, and covering the chasm on that page in the late 
edition. Also a passage covering the deficiency indicated by the italics 
on page 13 ; and a copy entire of the last chapter in the book. 

We have reprinted chapters one and two, that is to say, to page 14 
inclusive of the printed volume ; also the last four leaves of the volume, 
being pages 669-676. These concluding pages, with the exception of 
the very last leaf, were, with the words editorially supplied by Mr. 
Harris, substantially correct; but their appearance was so disfigured 
by brackets and other marks of reference, necessarily inserted by the 
diligent and accomplished editor, that it was thought best to reprint 
them entire. The notes of Mr. Harris, retained on the reprinted 
leaves, bear his usual initial, " H." Some of his references attached to 
the earlier notes, at the end of the volume, do not indicate the correct 
pages of the restored text. On page 677, " page 8 " should now read 
page 5 ; " page 9 " should be page 6 ; " page 10 " should be page 9. On 
page 678, " page 13, note a," should be pages 12 and 13. 

The Table of Contents of the late edition, indicating that the first 
part of the volume was " imperfect," we have allowed to stand. Each 
page of the newly printed sheets bears the date, at foot, of 1878, in 
brackets. 

A valuable part of the History which was wanting, and is now sup- 
plied, is the Preface, by far too interesting to be lost. A brief manu- 
script found among the Belknap Papers, reported upon to the Society 
in March, 1858, entitled " Preface to Hubbard's History," was printed 
in the Proceedings under that date ; but, on comparing it with the 
transcript now received, it is found to consist of but a few extracts from 
the genuine Preface, which comprises more than eight pages of printed 
matter. 

We are indebted to our associate, Dr. Fitch Edward Oliver, of Bos- 
ton, for the opportunity of perfecting the Society's edition of Hubbard's 
History of New England. At a meeting of the Society on the 10th 
of January, 1878, Dr. Oliver communicated the materials for this pur- 
pose, stating that he had received them from Peter O. Hutchinson, 
Esq., of Sidmouth, Devonshire, England, a great-grandson of Governor 
Hutchinson and of Lieutenant Governor Andrew Oliver, who is the 
owner of a perfect transcript of the work, made from the manuscript 
in the Society's possession by Judge Peter Oliver, of Massachusetts, 
probably while it was in Governor Hutchinson's keeping, and in a per- 
fect condition ; its subsequent mutilation having been caused, it is 
believed, by the wanton attack upon the Governor's house in 1765, 
when his papers and other valuable property were thrown into the 
street. The present owner inherited the copy from Judge Oliver, the 
brother of Lieutenant-Governor Andrew Oliver. 

Besides this ancient manuscript of Hubbard's History in the Society's 
possession, — which, we may add, is not in Hubbard's hand, but is a 
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transcript by more than one hand,* occasionally corrected by him, — 
the Society has an old parchment-covered volume of what appears to 
be the rough draft of the History, or a considerable portion of it, in the 
author's own hand ; beginning with " The first planting of the Mas- 
sachusetts, 1623." 

On page 91 of the original edition of the History, third line from the 
bottom, the editors inserted in brackets the word " profession." The 
later editor discarded that, and inserted " prae se ferens," which the 
present appearance of the manuscript would seem literally to warrant. 
In Judge Oliver's copy, the word inserted is " profference," probably 
thought to be the word intended, and which may have been the word 
Hubbard originally wrote. 

On page 383, line 9, the blank should be filled by the words " of 
minds." 

It may not be amiss to correct here an error on page 231, in the 
13th and 14th lines. In the first edition, the date "Feb. 3, 1634," is 
given, and that is the true reading of the MS. In the second edition, 
the editor alters the year to " 1624," saying that the former date is 
occasioned by a slip of the pen. This is an error. The date first 
inserted was probably a marginal note, on a paper used by the author, 
erroneously introduced into the text, and is the true date of the meeting 
of the Council for New England, at which the agreement relating to the 
surrender of the grand charter was drawn up. Harris's note on page 
705, reciting that under this conjectural date, in the presence of King 
James, the division of the territory took place, must be set aside. The 
true date of this early division, only recently ascertained by the fortu- 
nate recovery of a missing portion of the Records of the Council for 
New England, is Sunday the 29th of June, 1623.f 

Again, on pages 48 and 49, Hubbard gives the " conditions " or 
agreements entered into between the Pilgrims and the Merchant Ad- 
venturers, copied evidently from Bradford's History of Plymouth 
Plantation ; but in article five some words have been omitted, and the 
paragraph is incomplete. The whole of that article is here supplied 
from page 46 of Bradford : — "5. That at the end of the seven years, the 
capital and profits, viz., the houses, lands, goods, and chattels, be equally 
divided betwixt the adventurers and planters ; which done, every man 
shall be free from other of them of any debt or debtriment concerning 
this adventure." 

The President read the following Paper relating to the 
famous controversy respecting the Hutchinson Letters, sent 
over to Boston by Franklin in 1772 : — 



* From pages 9-62, the manuscript is in two hands ; thence to the end, at 
page 388, it is in one, and yet a different, and, it may be added, a very beauti- 
ful hand. Hubbard's original manuscript, from which the Society's copy was 
made, is not extant. 

t See Proceedings of the Antiquarian Society for April, 1867, p. 115 ; also, 
for October, 1875, p. 51. 

6 
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Another Serial Number of our Proceedings is on our table 
this morning. It forms the conclusion of a new volume, 
which, thanks to the unwearied devotion of our Secretary, 
will soon be forthcoming. There is nothing more interest- 
ing in this number, — nor, indeed, in any of the Serials or 
Volumes which have preceded it, I think, — than the " Ex- 
tracts from the Journal of Thomas Hutchinson, Governor of 
Massachusetts," containing the record of his conversation 
with George III., in July, 1774, immediately on the arrival 
of Hutchinson in England, after he was superseded in the 
Government of Massachusetts by General Gage. 

We are indebted for this valuable paper to our Honorary 
Member, the historian Bancroft ; and the paper is verified 
by the signature of Edward Everett, under whose direction 
— while he was our Minister at London — the copy was 
made by his Secretary of Legation, Mr. Francis R. Rives, 
in 1843. 

The dialogue between the King and Hutchinson is most 
chai - acteristic of them both, and gives a very agreeable im- 
pression of the personal amiability of His Majesty, as well 
as of the discretion and good temper of Hutchinson. The 
Governor's house in Boston had been torn down in 1765, 
and many of his precious historical papers destroyed, or 
trampled in the mud, by as ruthless a mob as that which de- 
stroyed Lord Mansfield's librarj r in London, in 1780. And 
now his letters to Whately had been seized unceremoniously, 
to say the least, and sent over to the patriots here in Boston, to 
convict him, justly or unjustly, of being the prime mover and 
instigator of all the oppressive measures against which they 
were about to take up arms. Yet no word of bitterness 
seems to have escaped him in this conversation with the 
King, and he tells the story as dispassionately as if he were a 
mere witness. This dialogue, certainly, adds to the impression 
of general fairness and moderation which characterizes the 
third volume of Hutchinson's History of Massachusetts, deal- 
ing with the same period ; and leaves us little disposition, in 
this connection, to say any thing harsh about the author. 
Even in regard to the Letters, he accuses no one ; but, when 
the King puts the question, " Could you ever find, Mr. 
Hutchinson, how those letters came to New England ? " he 
simply replies, " Doctor Franklin, may it please your Majesty, 
has made a public declaration that he sent them, and the 
Speaker (Mr. Cushing) has acknowledged to me that he re- 
ceived them." In further response to the King's inquiry, 
Hutchinson gives the names of the six persons to whom 
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alone these letters (as he says) were to have been confi- 
dentially shown. They were " Mr. Bowdoin, Mr. Pitts, 
Doctor Winthrop, Doctor Chauncy, Doctor Cooper, and the 
Speaker himself." 

Franklin's injunctions, however, allowed them also to be 
seen " by the other gentlemen of the Committee of Corre- 
spondence," of whom the Speaker was one, and John Adams, 
James Otis, and Samuel Adams, I believe, among the others. 

The affair, as we all know, took a direction and assumed 
proportions entirely beyond the contemplation or intention of 
any of those concerned in it. It is plain from the whole his- 
tory of the proceeding, that the original exhibition of the let- 
ters to Franklin and others in London was only to convince 
them, by ocular proof, that Hutchinson was the instigator of 
the oppressive measures of the Ministry. Franklin thought 
it important that the patriots in Boston should have similar 
proof, and at first was disposed to send copies only. When 
he was allowed by the person from whom he received them 
to send the originals, it was with strict injunctions of confi- 
dence, and with the understanding that the letters should 
" not be printed ; that no copies should be taken of them ; 
that they should be shown only to a few of the leading people 
of the Government ; and that they should be carefully re- 
turned." They had been exhibited for influencing public 
men and public measures in London ; and he thought it 
fair that they should be used in the same way on this side 
of the Atlantic. " They were not," he says, " of the nature 
of private letters between friends. They were written by 
public officers to persons in public stations, on public affairs, 
and intended to procure public measures; they were there- 
fore handed to other public persons, who might be influenced 
by them to produce those measures." * 

The publication of the letters seems clearly not to have 
been in the original contemplation of Franklin or any one 
else, and was, perhaps, not in conformity with the intentions 
of the gentlemen to whose examination they were at first re- 
stricted. But the news of their having been transmitted soon 
leaked out ; and, as the Speaker told Hutchinson, and Hut- 
chinson told the King, " the people abroad compelled their 
publication, or would not be satisfied without it." 

As we review the whole story of the transaction at this 
day, in cool blood, we can hardly understand how it occurred; 
and there are those on the other side of the bcean, if not on 

* Sparks's Franklin, vol. iv. p. 435. 
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our own side, who fail to perceive how it could have been 
justified, as it was, by so many of our calmest, wisest, and 
most conscientious patriots. For, certainly, the men who 
were intrusted with the letters were second to none in Massa- 
chusetts for integrity and principle. Chauncy and Cooper, 
as we all know, were Doctors of Divinity, who would 
hardly have been invited to take part in an unworthy act. 
Doctor Winthrop — very remotely connected with myself, 
and of whom I may therefore speak without delicacy — was 
the foremost man of science at Harvard University, a mem- 
ber, too, of the Royal Society, and a gentleman of the highest 
character. And Bowdoin, who stands first on the list, would 
have been singled out among all the patriots of that period 
as a man of the greatest moderation, of inflexible principle, 
and of the nicest sense of honor. Yet Bowdoin, in a letter to 
Franklin of Sept. 6, 1774, calls the sending of the letters 
"that most meritorious act;" and I am not aware of any 
other view of the affair having been expressed, at the time 
it occurred, by him, or by any other of our Revolutionary 
Fathers. 

Franklin himself did not condescend to notice the insolence 
of Wedderburn before the Privy Council, but he told Dr. 
Priestley, who breakfasted with him the next morning, that 
" he had never before been so sensible of the power of a good 
conscience ; for that if he had not considered the thing for 
which he had been so much insulted, as one of the best 
actions of his life, and what he should certainly do again in 
the same circumstances, he could not have supported it." * 

John Adams has stated that " he was one of the first per- 
sons to whom Mr. Cushing communicated the great bundle of 
letters," and thathe was " permitted to carry them with him 
upon a circuit of our Judicial Court, and to communicate 
them to the chosen few." " They excited," he adds, " no 
surprise, excepting at the miracle of their acquisition." 

It must be kept in mind, however, that it was a period of 
great commotion, when the Stamp Act and the Revenue Acts, 
and the bringing over of British troops, followed by the "Bos- 
ton Massacre," and other similar events, had already roused the 
Colonies, and our own Colony especiallj', to a pitch of indig- 
nation and resentment closely bordering on resistance and 
rebellion ; and when, too, all the ordinary safeguards as to 
correspondence between England and America were disre- 
garded or defied on both sides. Not a few of the letters 

» Sparks, iv. 452. 
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between the Colonies and the mother country crossed the 
ocean at that time without signatures, lest they should be 
seized in transitu, and their writers betrayed. I hold one 
such in my hand at this moment, addressed to Bowdoin 
anonymously, and dealing with some of the considerations 
arising out of this very transaction. I forbear from reading 
it, as it was communicated by me, and printed in our Pro- 
ceedings, in December, 1864. 

Franklin, in vindicating himself for this proceeding, says, 
among other things : " The writers, too, had taken the same 
liberty with the letters of others, transmitting hither those of 
Rosne (Rome ?) and Auchmuty in confirmation of their own 
calumnies against the Americans ; copies of some of mine, too, 
had been returned here by officers of Government. Why, then, 
should theirs be exempt from the same treatment ? " In 
another place, he adds : " I am told that Administration is 
possessed of most of my letters sent or received on public 
affairs for some years past ; copies of them having been ob- 
tained from the files of the several assemblies, or as they passed 
through the post-office.'''' Mr. Vaughan, then in London, in a 
letter quoted by Sparks, says that Hutchinson himself, " be- 
fore the arrival of Dr. Franklin's packet in Boston, sent over 
one of Dr. Franklin's own ' private ' letters to England ; 
expressing some little coyness, indeed, upon the occasion, but 
desiring secrecy, lest he should be prevented from procuring 
more useful intelligence from the same source." All such 
acts may be classed among what Mr. Burke so well called 
" irregular things done in the confusion of mighty troubles ; " 
not to be drawn into precedents or justified upon principles, 
but to find such apology as they may, in the excitements and 
exigencies which provoked them. 

As to these Hutchinson Letters, " the miracle of their acqui- 
sition," as John Adams called it, has been a subject of specu- 
lation from that day to this; and is one of the questions — 
like the " authorship of Junius," or the " Man in the Iron 
Mask," or the Dauphin of France, or the destroyers of the 
Tea in our own harbor — which is found "still beginning, 
never ending," and which remains as full of mystery and 
perplexity as at the first. As long ago as 1850, I had some 
correspondence with Mr. Bancroft on the subject, and found 
that his historical researches had resulted in a clearer con- 
viction of the course of this affair than I had obtained 
from any other source. More recently, within the last 
year or two only, my attention was again called to the sub- 
ject ; and at my request Mr. Bancroft sent me a minute of 
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the views which he had long entertained in regard to it. I 
have thought it due both to Mr. Bancroft and to History that 
this minute should go upon our records ; and the " Dialogue 
between the King and Hutchinson," just printed in our Pro- 
ceedings, seems to afford the appropriate occasion for pre- 
senting it. It is as follows : — 

Wlience came the Papers sent by Franklin to Cushing in his Letter of 
Dec. 2, 1772 ? 

The Commission of Revenue for America was instituted by George 
Grenville. John Temple, who was connected with the family of Lord 
Temple and Grenville, returned to Boston under their auspices as 
Surveyor-General of the Customs in America. He was a politician, 
devoted to the Grenvilles ; praised George Grenville in the Boston 
newspapers, pointed out his claims to be considered a liberal states- 
man, and was at variance with his colleagues and with Bernard and 
Hutchinson. Of the latter he understood the character perfectly 
well, and never hesitated to express the ill opinion he had formed of 
him. Hutchinson sought the support of all parties in England ; wrote 
papers to Richard Jackson to be submitted to General Conway, and 
they were submitted to General Conway. Hutchinson wished to 
counteract with George Grenville the influence of Temple, and for 
that purpose used Thomas Whately. This Whately, with whom he 
had formed some close connection, was Grenville's secretary of the 
treasury ; and, after Grenville went out of office, remained his cor- 
respondent, partisan, political agent, and purveyor of news and gossip. 
His brother William Whately was a banker in London. The letters 
written by Hutchinson to Thomas Whately were written for the pur- 
pose of being used as means of ingratiating himself with Grenville, 
and were so used. In a letter to Grenville of Dec. 3, 1769, Whately 
reports information received from Hutchinson, whom he describes as 
"the same gentleman one of whose letters I lately sent you." — Grenville 
Papers, vol. iv. p. 486. The next preceding letters of Hutchinson to 
T. Whately were of 28 August and 20 October, of which the latter is 
among those forwarded to Boston. 

In Almon's " Biographical, Literary, and Political Anecdotes of 
Several of the Most Eminent Persons of the Present Age, never before 
printed," — a book very full and accurate in every thing relating to 
Lord Temple, — it is narrated (vol. ii. p. 105) that Mr. Whately com- 
municated the letters of Hutchinson, which were afterwards sent to 
America, " to Mr. Grenville, who showed them to Lord Temple, and 
they were seen by other gentlemen." I believe implicitly this state- 
ment in Almon. 

John Temple went again to England in the last half of 1769, when 
Franklin was already there as agent of several States, among them 
of Massachusetts. George Grenville died Nov. 13, 1770. Secretary 
Whately died in June, 1772. 
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After the death of Grenville and Whately, these letters, in the 
autumn of 1772, came into the possession of a gentleman whom Hutch- 
inson (vol. iii. p. 416, note) describes as a member of parliament, and 
by him they were shown to Franklin. In October, 1772 (see William 
Whately's statement, Dec. 9, 1773, in Almon, vol. iii.), Temple ex- 
amined some files of the papers of Thomas Whately which had passed 
into the hands of William Whately, his executor ; but it is asserted, 
and not denied by any one, that the papers which were sent to America 
had at no time been in the custody of that executor. This William 
Whately finally owned to be true. 

The member of parliament who had shown the letters to Franklin 
having obtained the consent of their unnamed proprietor or custodian, 
Franklin, on the 2d of December, transmitted them to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of Massachusetts, to be used for public 
purposes under certain limitations. In the summer of 1773, they were 
printed in Boston ; and the people of the province found in them proofs 
of a conspiracy against their rights and liberties, and petitioned for the 
removal of Hutchinson. People in England inquired how Franklin 
could have come into possession of the papers. 

A person signing himself " A Member of Parliament," on Nov. 25, 
1773, published in the " Public Advertiser" that, "if it would answer 
any public purpose, the gentleman who really procured those letters 
would not hesitate to declare himself." I have no doubt that the person 
signing himself " A Member of Parliament " was really a member of 
parliament, and that the offer was a sincere one. We know from 
Governor Hutchinson's History, vol. iii. p. 418, that the ministry was 
in possession of information received from a person intrusted with the 
secret ; and " Governor Hutchinson himself, upon information given 
him, thought it prudent to discourage any further inquiry which would 
increase the number or malevolence of his avowed enemies." The 
suppression of the whole truth was thus the choice of Lord North's 
ministry, to which the Grenvillians soon afterwards attached themselves, 
and of Hutchinson himself. Of the duel which took place between 
John Temple and Whately, on the afternoon of Dec. 11, 1773, John 
Temple sent a full report to Lord Temple, and Lord Temple showed 
so much connection with him as to make a reply, though a very short 
one. — Grenville Papers, vol. iv. p. 396, note. On Jan. 30, 1774, 
Franklin was turned out of office, and John Temple was in like man- 
ner dismissed from all his employments, which had produced him a' 
thousand pounds a year. On the change of ministry, which brought 
into power the younger Pitt, whose mother was the sister of Lord 
Temple and George Grenville, John Temple was selected to be the 
British consul-general in the United States, and he held the place for 
many years. The year after he was made Consul-General, he inherited 
an old Baronetcy. 

From all this I think it appears beyond a doubt that the Hutchinson 
letters referred to were written to produce an effect on George Gren- 
ville ; that they were sent by Thomas Whately to George Grenville ; 
that they were shown by George Grenville to Lord Temple, and that 
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at Grenville's death they remained among his papers. The custody of 
the letters under any hypothesis belonged to the executor of Grenville, 
or to the executor of T. "Whately. It came to be agreed by all that 
the letters were never in the hands of the executor of T. Whately. 
There remains then no other place in which to search for them except 
the papers left by Grenville. John Temple, as I believe from his own 
repeated assertions, ferreted out the matter, and formed the plan of 
sending them to be read in Boston. But the communication of the 
papers was made to Franklin by a member of parliament. For this 
the consent of the executor or executors of George Grenville must 
have been gained. Perhaps Lord Temple was Grenville's executor : 
I know not ; but whoever was charged with the custody of the papers 
would hardly have suffered them to be used without Lord Temple's 
consent. 

I submit this Paper " without recourse," as the bankers' 
phrase is. I have always hoped that among the Bowdoin or 
Temple Papers, which have come to me by inheritance, I 
might find a clew to the solution of the mystery. But the 
secret seems to have been scrupulously kept. There is 
abundant evidence of Mr. Temple's intimate relations with 
the English Temples, to whom Mr. Bancroft has referred. 
In one of his letters to his father-in-law, Governor Bowdoin, 
dated Dec. 4, 1771, which announces his appointment to the 
office of Surveyor-General of the Customs in England, he 
says : " My Lord Temple has acted the part of a real father 
to me, my Lord Chatham that of an able, kind adviser ; and, 
should either of them ever have ministerial power again, I 
doubt not I should experience the influence of it." 

The Lord Temple to whom this letter, as well as Mr. Ban- 
croft's memorandum, refers, died in 1779 ; but his successor 
in the Earldom, who was the son of George Grenville, and 
afterwards became the Marquis of Buckingham, kept up the 
same relations with Mr. Temple ; and I have heretofore com- 
municated to our volume of Proceedings for 1866-1867 sev- 
eral letters of his which substantiate Mr. Bancroft's views in 
this respect. 

Indeed, Mr. Bancroft's statement is substantially in accord 
with the result of all my own investigations and inferences. 
I fully believe that Mr. Temple's knowledge of the letters 
and their whereabouts was owing to his connections with the 
English Temples, and that the insinuation which Whately 
seemed to sanction by his silence, and which gave occasion 
to the duel, was wholly unfounded ; that he communicated the 
contents of the letters and their whereabouts to Franklin, 
and may have been enabled to show them to him for his 
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information as the agent of Massachusetts ; but that Franklin 
took, as he avowed, the whole responsibility of obtaining pos- 
session of them through some member of Parliament, and of 
transmitting them to Speaker Cushing, under the restrictions 
which were violated. This has always seemed to me the sub- 
stantial explanation of any seeming inconsistencies or con- 
tradictions in the language of those who knew the secret, 
and who were resolved not to betray it. 

The letters of Hutchinson were sent over by Dr. Franklin 
at the beginning of December, 1772 ; but it was not until 
Jan. 29, 1774, that the famous arraignment of Franklin took 
place before the Privy Council. Many things had happened 
in the mean time. The tidings of the destruction of the Tea, 
in Boston Harbor, had reached the Ministry a few days be- 
fore ; and perhaps may have inflamed Mr. Wedderburn to in- 
dulge in a strain of denunciation which his friends tried in 
vain to suppress. Thereupon, as we know, both Dr. Franklin 
and Mr. Temple were removed from their respective offices in 
England ; and Governor Hutchinson, who was soon after- 
wards in London, and who must have known all about it, 
says, in the third volume of his History of Massachusetts 
(p. 418), as follows : — 

" The removal of Dr. Franklin from office seems to have 
been occasioned by his public acknowledgment that he laid 
hands on them [the letters], and sent them to his constitu- 
ents ; and that of Mr. Temple, by information given to the 
ministry, by a person intrusted with the secret, that he was 
privy to the plan of procuring and sending them over." 
That was plainly the understanding of the Ministry, and the 
cause of the removal, whether it were precisely true or not. 

But I leave the subject without further comment, my only 
purpose being to communicate Mr. Bancroft's Paper as an 
interesting item for our records, in connection with the re- 
markable " Dialogue of George III. and Governor Hutchin- 
son." 

Before concluding these remarks, however, I turn for a 
moment to another passage of our history, in which Franklin 
is again the principal figure. We were reminded last week, 
by an excellent leader in the " Boston Daily Advertiser," that 
the 6th of February, 1878, — Wednesday of last week, — was* 
the One Hundredth Anniversary of the signing of the Treaty 
of Alliance between France and the United States. Accord- 
ingly, at the request of the Mayor, flags were seen flying on 
all our public buildings. 

It was, certainly, a most important and memorable event, 

7 
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and one which had no small influence in securing the Inde- 
pendence for which the Colonies were then struggling. 
France has taken the year of its occurrence for another great 
Exposition of her Arts and Industry in Paris. I wish the 
year could be signalized on our side by a worthy statue 
of Lafayette in one of our public squares, and by the com- 
pletion of the American subscription for the foundation and 
pedestal of that colossal figure of " Liberty enlightening the 
World," which Frenchmen are preparing to send over as a 
beacon-light for the Harbor of New York. 

Meantime, as I have said, we cannot forget that Franklin 
was as conspicuous in the negotiation of the French Treaty as 
he was in the matter of the Hutchinson Letters. And in our 
own Cabinet we have a suit of Franklin's clothes, which may 
have witnessed both these scenes in his life. I say " which 
may have," not which certainly did ; for I know that my 
friend, Mr. Deane, after careful investigation, has come to 
the conclusion that these are not the clothes which were worn 
by Franklin on those two memorable occasions ; and, I may 
add, that Mr. Bancroft agrees with him. 

There is abundance of testimony, I think, that Franklin 
made a point of putting on the same coat when he signed 
the French Treaty, which he had worn in the Cockpit when 
he was assailed so insolently by Wedderburn before the Privy 
Council. That coat was called " Manchester velvet," and the 
one which we have seems more like some variety of silk. Yet 
I have thought that there is a look of uncut velvet about it ; 
and we know not precisely what may have been the distinc- 
tion at that day between " Manchester velvet " and French 
velvet. And it is certain that, when Franklin gave the suit 
to Elkanah Watson, he called it the suit " which he wore in 
1778," and it is so labelled by Elkanah Watson himself. It 
would seem strange that there should have been so distinct a 
reference to 1778, so many years afterwards, if it were not 
intended to imply that it was the suit in which he signed 
the Treaty. But I may well enter a nolo contendere with such 
authorities against me, and on a matter of so little practical 
importance. 

Mr. George Dexter communicated the argument of Tutor 
Sever before the Council of Massachusetts, in the year 1723, 
advocating the right of the instructors in Harvard College to 
a place in the Corporation, with the following introduction : — 

Twice in the history of Harvard College, with an interval 
of a century between the two attempts, the instructors resi- 
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dent in Cambridge have claimed the right to membership in 
the Corporation of the College. The literature of the second 
attempt to secure this right, in 1825, is well preserved and 
easily accessible. The memorial of the Instructors, the argu- 
ments of Professors Everett and Norton in its support, Mr. 
Lowell's replies, indeed all the papers in the case, were printed 
at the time, and are to be consulted in most of the libraries 
of this neighborhood. The literature of the earlier attempt, 
in 1721-28, has not been so well saved. President Quincy 
gives a minute account of the controversy in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth chapters of his History of the University. 
The arguments on the side of the Corporation are generally 
spread upon their records ; but the reasons for the claim of 
the tutors we have hitherto been forced to seek in conjec- 
tures based on the Corporation's answers to the claim, and in 
occasional votes of the Overseers. The claimants' memorials, 
and their arguments in their support, Mr. Quincy expressly 
says have not been preserved. 

The main facts of the story are briefly these : On the 23d 
of June, 1721, two tutors, Nicholas Sever and William Wel- 
steed sent a memorial to the Overseers, claiming that, as the 
resident instructors of the College, they were entitled to seats 
in the Corporation. They based the claim upon an inter- 
pretation of the College charter of 1650. Their petition was 
referred to a committee, who reported, but not until the 9th 
of March of the next year, that the claim was a just one. 
Meanwhile, the death of the Rev. Joseph Stevens created a 
vacancy in the Corporation, which that body filled by the 
election of the Rev. Joseph Sewall, 23d of January, 1722. 
The Overseers postponed the consideration of that choice, 
and no mention of it appears upon their records. At a subse- 
quent meeting, when the committee on the tutors' memorial 
had reported, the Overseers voted that the vacancy in the 
Corporation ought to be filled by the election of a resident 
fellow. The Corporation at their next meeting, after some 
saving resolves in reference to the election of Mr. Sewall, 
made choice of Thomas Robie, a tutor who had not joined in 
the memorial. This selection was not agreeable to the Over- 
seers, who declined to confirm it, on the ground that the 
memorial of Sever and Welsteed was still " depending." The 
controversy became very bitter. The term of Sever's tutor- 
ship, as determined by the Corporation at his election (three 
years), expired in April, 1722 ; and they declined to re-elect 
him, and placed his classes under the care of another tutor. 
An appeal was made to the Overseers ; and they, at a meet- 
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ing on the 13th of June, declared that Mr. Sever was still a 
Fellow of the House, notwithstanding the action of the Cor- 
poration. At their next meeting, that body, " to prevent 
further debates and contentions (which we look on as threat- 
ening to the welfare of the College)," consented to allow Mr. 
Sever to again act as tutor. 

As a remedy for the difficulty, the Overseers presented a 
memorial to the General Court for an enlargement of the 
Corporation by the admission of the resident tutors. A com- 
mittee, to whom the memorial was referred, reported that it 
was unnecessary to enlarge the Corporation, and that it was 
the intent of the College charter that the resident tutors 
should be members of it. This report was adopted by the 
General Court ; but Governor Shute gave it only a conditional 
approval, insisting that the actual members of the Corporation 
(Messrs. Wadsworth, Colman, and Appleton), although non- 
resident, should not be removed. The House of Representa- 
tives urged the Governor to pass upon their vote absolutely 
and without condition ; but he refused, and the matter rested 
here. 

The controversy was not ended, however ; and the two 
governing bodies of the College, the Corporation and the Over- 
seers, continued to disagree. The details of the quarrel may 
all be found stated at length in President Quincy's History, 
and need not be repeated here. 

In August, 1723, the House of Representatives again 
adopted their vote of the preceding year, and sent it to the 
Council for concurrence. That body, under the presidency 
of the Lieutenant-Governor (Dummer), for Governor Shute 
had sailed for England the previous January, granted the Cor- 
poration a hearing in the matter. This hearing took place on 
the 23d of August. From a MS. book of President Leverett's, 
partly a private diary, but mainly minutes of Corporation meet- 
ings, preserved with the Records of the College, I take this 
" Mem. This 23d of August, 1723, the President and all 
the members of the Corporation in being waited upon the 
hearing before the Hon. Lt.-Gov. and Council, and Mr. Col- 
man read in his place the representation of the Corporation, 
and laid it down upon the board. After which Mr. Sever 
read a long argument for the support of the petition he with 
Mr. Welsteed had preferred to the Court, and laid it upon 
the board. The President and all the members of the Cor- 
poration except Mr. Flynt and Mr. Treasurer in their turns 
speak, and offered their answers and remarks upon the argu- 
ment and records offered by Mr. Sever, and then the Corpora- 
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tion, submitting the whole to their honors' consideration, and 
the event of all to the holy sovereign pleasure of God. 
Agreed. That the representation to be entered in the Col- 
lege Book of Records, and it is accordingly entered." The 
Council voted not to concur in the resolves of the House, 
and the question was settled for a century. When it arose 
again, the result was the same. It was settled, this time 
probably for ever, against the claim of the resident instructors 
by an unanimous vote of the Overseers. 

I have said that the literature of the earlier struggle is not 
well preserved. President Quincy prints in the Appendix to 
his first volume (No. LVII.) the representation of the Cor- 
poration referred to in President Leverett's memorandum. 
The " long argument " of Mr. Sever is the MS. exhibited here 
this morning. The hearing of the 23d of August, at which 
these papers were read to the Council, was the final one in 
the matter, and doubtless each side presented in full detail 
its view of the question. If the Society see fit to find a place 
in the Proceedings for Mr. Sever's argument, we shall have 
in print all that is important to be saved for the understand- 
ing of the tutors' claim.* 

I shall perhaps be pardoned a few words in regard to the 
author of this MS. Nicholas Sever was the son of Caleb 
Seaver (as the name was first spelled), of Roxbury, where he 
was born on the 15th of April, 1680. He was graduated from 
Harvard College with the class of 1701. He prepared him- 
self for the sacred ministry, and preached for some months of 
the year 1708 in Haverhill. For some unknown reason, he 
declined to settle there, although a very liberal offer was made 
him by the church. He was ordained over the church in 
Dover, N. H., as successor to the Rev. John Pike, on the 11th 
of April, 1711. He resigned in the spring of 1715, on account 
of an almost total loss of voice, or (as another account says) 
because an impediment in his speech made his pulpit ministra- 
tions painful to himself and unpleasant to his people. He was 
chosen tutor of the College 9th of April, 1716, for three years, 
and re-elected in 1719. On 13th of September, 1725, two 
years after the controversy about the composition of the Cor- 
poration, the election of Mr. Wadsworth to the Presidency 
having made a vacancy in that body, Mr. Sever was chosen to 

* In the first volume (p. 78) of the Ewer MSS., preserved in the library of 
the N. E. Hist. Gen. Society, is a petition of Sever and Welsteed to the General 
Court, dated 27th of June, 1723, and on the same sheet a memorandum of the 
vote of the House of Representatives of the 7th of August, This paper was 
doubtless prepared by Mr. Sever for use at the hearing before the Council. 
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fill it. As Mr. Quincy says, " A seat which they would not 
concede to a claim of right, they now voluntarily gave by 
election." He resigned in 1728, and removed to the town of 
Kingston, then lately set off from Plymouth, where he married 
a widow Little, and settled. He was a prominent man in his 
town and county, and was Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas from 1731 to 1762. He died on the 7th of April, 1764, 
at the age of eighty-four. His descendants have furnished 
several graduates to the College, among them the late Col. 
James Warren Sever, whose liberal bequest of $140,000 to 
that institution is announced this year.* 

It only remains for me to say that this MS. is the property 
of Mr. Charles W. Sever of the University Bookstore in 
Cambridge, the great-great-grandson of the writer, and that 
the Society are indebted to his kindness for the privilege of 
printing it. 

May it please your Honor and the Honorable Board and the Rev- 
erend the rest of the Overseers of the College to favor me with a few 
words for the support of this memorial. 

And I would observe that in the year 1650 the College was first 
founded upon a charter, which it subsisted upon for twenty-two years, 
till 1672 ; that in that year there was an additional grant of charter, 
and the College subsisted upou them both for twelve years longer, till 
1 684 ; and about that time the old country charter was vacated, and the 
College charter was supposed to fall of course with it. 

Soon after that, the business of the College was committed to three 
persons, under the characters of Rector and Tutors pro tempore, and 
till a better settlement might be obtained, and there were some laws 
made for their direction in the business of the College which were suit- 
able to that state of things. 

Afterward there were several draughts of charters for the settlement 
of the College, but neither of them perfected. In the year 1692, one 
of them passed through the Legislature here, and was sent home for 
the royal sanction, but, after some time, returned disallowed of by the 
King. While it was in force, the Corporation made and published a 
body of Latin laws, and by these laws the immediate government of 
the College was committed to the President and Tutors, who were also 
Fellows upon the foundation. The settlement of the College was again 
attempted, but without effect. 

And, without multiplying words, I proceed immediately to the settle- 
ment of 1707, which the College is now upon. And, by an act of the 
General Court, the College was then fixed upon the aforesaid old char- 
ter of 1650, and the President and Fellows were directed to observe 
the rules of the constitution by that charter, which act of settlement 

* Mr. William B. Trask published in 1872 " The Sever Family," from which 
most of these facts are taken. 
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of 1707 I pray may be read. • So that now the College has no other 

foundation to depend upon but the charter of 1650, and we can now 
act upon no rules properly but those of that constitution, to be sure 
upon none that are in a direct opposition to it. 

And I must now go on and say something of the nature of the con- 
stitution by that charter. And, in the first place, the Corporation 
therein nominated consists of seven persons, viz., a president, five 
fellows, and a treasurer, who were all resident at the College; and 
provision was made that, upon the death or removal of any of the said 
seven persons resident at the College, they that are left shall elect 
others and complete their number. I say nothing of the business of 
legislation in the College, or of the disposition of the revenues, because 
all agree that these matters belong to the Corporation, and the difficulty 
(if any there be) lies in the business of execution ; and, to bring the 
matter to a point, the question is, who are by this charter to execute 
the laws and govern the College ? And (with submission) there are a 
few lines in the charter which must be thought to determine that mat- 
ter beyond all doubt, and they are these, viz. : " And for the better 
ordering of the government of the said College and Corporation, be it 
enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that the President and three more 
of the Fellows shall and may from time to time, upon due warning or 
notice given by the President to the rest, hold a meeting for the debat- 
ing and concluding of affairs touching the profits and revenues of any 
lands, and disposing of their goods ; provided, that all the said disposing 
be according to the will of the donors, and for direction in all emergent 
occasions, execution of all orders and by-laws." Now, I think (with 
great submission) no words can express a thing more plainly and fully 
than this matter is here expressed, nor can any terms be used that are 
stronger than these. It is expressly said that the President and Fel- 
lows, or Corporation, shall meet upon all emergent occasions and for 
the execution of all orders and by-laws. The note of universality is 
here expressed, which makes the sense very strong. And, if the ex- 
ecution of all orders and by-laws belongs to the Corporation, what 
can be the business of the Fellows of the House and Tutors ? 

There is, indeed, another clause of the charter which has been im- 
proved against us, and that is it which empowers the Corporation to 
choose other officers and servants ; and it has been said that these Fel- 
lows of the House and Tutors, which are now made use of to govern 
the College, come in properly under this head of officers and among 
the servants. But by officers and servants, then, for the College, we 
must understand such as steward, butler, handicraftsmen, and menial 
servants, which the College has continual occasion to make use of. And 
it is impossible that under this head of officers and servants any should 
be brought in to execute the laws and govern the College until that 
other part of the charter which was but now mentioned be razed out of 
it, which says that the Corporation shall execute all orders and by- 
laws. These two parts of the charter are distinct, and stand at some 
distance. I will set them together, and see how they will stand by one 
another. The one, and that which is expressed, is this, that the Pres- 
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ident and Fellows or Corporation shall execute all orders and by-laws ; 
the other is that which empowers the Corporation to choose other 
officers and servants, which they suppose (it is not expressed, but the 
gentlemen of the Corporation suppose) may be vested with powers to 
execute the orders and by-laws of the College. Now, if the art of 
man can reconcile these two propositions to any tolerable sense, — viz., 
first, that the Corporation shall execute all orders and by-laws ; and, 
secondly, that other officers and servants may execute the orders and 
by-laws of the College, — we may then possibly be in an error. But to 
say that other officers and servants may be empowered to execute the 
orders and by-laws of the College, when the charter says expressly that 
this business shall be done by the Corporation and none else, is to 
attempt to reconcile a contradiction and make both the parts of it true. 

Moreover, the business of the College is a great trust which the 
government has reposed in a corporation and their successors. Now, 
if they may empower other officers and servants to execute the laws of 
the College, by the same rule they may empower them also to make 
laws, and to dispose of the revenues and do all the business of the Col- 
lege ; and by this means the design of the Government in committing 
so great a charge to a Corporation and their successors might be entirely 
defeated. 

And thus the charter empowers the Corporation to govern the Col- 
lege without allowing them to substitute others in their room and 
stead, and without making any provision for anybody else to do that 
business. And no words can be found in the charter upon which an 
inferior judicature in the College to that of the President and Fellows, 
viz., consisting of President and Tutors, can be founded. 

And on the 30th of April, 1655, a body of English laws * were made 
and published by the Honorable and Reverend Overseers and Corpora- 
tion. On March the 19th, a month before (when those laws must be 
supposed to have been in fieri), there were present at a public meeting 
four resident Fellows, and it appears that some of the Fallows were 
Tutors by the form of their instalment (third paragraph) ; viz., 
" Omnes studentes qui tutelse tuae committuntur, aut in posterium 
committendi sunt, ut promoveas in omni tarn Divina quam humana 
literatura pro suo cujusque captu, atque moribus honeste ac inculpate 
se gerunt, summa jure curabis." So that some of the Fellows upon 
their instalment had pupils committed to them, and others had not ; 
some of them were Tutors and others were not, just as there was occa- 
sion. And at that time there were not thirty undergraduates in Col- 
lege, so that there could not be tuition business for all the Fellows, and 
there was no such character known in the College at that time as that 
of a Tutor distinct from the Fellows. 

Now that body of laws made upon this charter were exactly con- 
formed to the tenor of the charter, only with this difference, that to the 
end that the Corporation might not be obliged to have a meeting in 

* A copy of these laws, in the Library of this Society, was printed, with an 
introduction by Dr. Green, in the Proceedings of the February meeting, 1876. — 
Eds. 
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form upon every trivial occasion, provision was made that the President, 
or a single Tutor, might manage a few small things separately, such as 
giving leave to a student to go out of town, to receive and lodge a 
stranger in the College, privately to admonish a person for a disorder 
that was not made public, &c. And the Tutors — who were usually 
two or three of the Senior Fellows — had a preference in the College to 
the other Fellows that were not Tutors, having a power in some such 
small things, as the President likewise had, to direct their pupils, 
which the other Fellows could not do. And the reason seems to be 
very good ; viz., because a Fellow that was a Tutor must be supposed 
to have understood the temper and circumstances of his own pupils 
who were every day with him better than one of the other Fellows. 
And I remember very particularly there is one law which says that 
leave shall be obtained by a student for going out of town, being pres- 
ent at courts, elections, and such public solemnities, from the President 
or his Tutor, or, in their absence, from two of the other Fellows ; so 
that the Tutors or Senior Fellows had a pre-eminence in the College 
to the other Fellows, being allowed some powers which they had not. 
And thus much for the management of a few small things in the Col- 
lege by the President, or a single Tutor or Senior Fellow separately. 
But, in matters of any weight and importance, it is the constant tenor 
of the laws that they shall be determined in Corporation, and that all 
decisions shall be made by a majority of President and Fellows. 

And, besides all this, the form of instalment of Fellows which has 
always been made use of in the College, when any has (for there is 
no other), is exactly of a piece with the charter and laws, and obliges 
the Fellows to govern the College. It has, indeed, of late been very 
much disused, I believe for these reasons and no other : first, because it 
gives the Fellows such powers in the College as the residents are not 
allowed to have ; and, secondly, because it disallows of the non-residence 
of Fellows, which is now so much in practice. By it the Fellows' 
powers are limited to the time of their residence in the College : " dum 
hie commoraberis," and " dum hie egeris," are the words of the form. 

And, indeed, as the case now stands, this form cannot properly 
be applied either to residents or non-residents : not to non-residents, 
because the powers granted by it are limited to residence in the Col- 
lege ; not to residents, because but a small part of that power which 
it gives the Fellows is allowed to them, and it is, therefore, wholly laid 
aside. 

Now since the charter, laws, form of instalment of Fellows, all 
agree in this point, that the President and Fellows or Corporation shall 
govern the College, and for that end suppose their residence in it, it 
must needs be so, and cannot possibly be otherwise. 

And nothing (with submission) can be more clear and evident than 
that this was the constitution of the college government by the charter 
and laws, and that it was a fundamental principle in the charter, if any 
thing was so, that the College should be governed nextly and immedi- 
ately by the Corporation, and under the countenance and with the 
approbation of the Honorable and Reverend Overseers in e- n great 
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and difficult cases. So that what we aim at is not to break up and 
overthrow an ancient constitution, as has been suggested, but to recover 
a broken constitution, which the College has for some years been 
groaning and bleeding under, to its ancient, primitive, most perfect, and 
healthful state. 

It has been objected that the Latin Laws * put the immediate gov- 
ernment of the College into the hands of the President and Tutors, 
and argued that therefore the President and Tutors have by those laws 
a sufficiency of power in the business of the College. 

And, at the first view, this seemed to me to have a greater weight 
against us than any thing that I had met with upon the head, and I 
therefore think myself obliged to be something particular in giving an 
answer. 

And, in the first place, we will allow the argument all the force and 
advantage which it has on that side, and then we will endeavor to 
answer it. 

And we do allow that by those laws several parts of the business of 
the College are put into the hands of the President or a Tutor ; and, 
if it be desired, we will allow further that the whole immediate govern- 
ment of the College was committed to the President and Tutors, for 
so it was. 

But then, for answer, Who were those Tutors, and what were their 
characters in the College ? Were they only titular and upon no foun- 
dation, as we are? No, by no means. Mr. Leverett, the present 
President, and Mr. Brattle, were the men, and they were Fellows, too, 
upon the foundation ; and their names are now to be seen as such in 
the charter of 1692, which the College was then upon ; and nothing 
more can therefore be argued from thence but that the immediate 
government of the College was by those laws committed to the Pres- 
ident and resident Fellows. And I suppose the only reason of so many 
non-resident Fellows as there were under that charter was that that 
charter had no reference to the Honorable and Reverend Overseers, as 
this has, or to any power of visitation abroad whatsoever, for which 
reason (by the way) I suppose the charter was disallowed of by the 
King. 

Now, the Corporation having by that charter all the powers of the 
College (which was so great an interest) committed to them without 
having them accountable to anybody for any of their managements, it 
was thought reasonable and necessary that it should consist of a con- 
siderable number, and that there should be many non-resident Fellows 
and persons of very conspicuous character in the country, that might 
be a sufficient guard upon the College abroad, and prevent any mal- 
administration in the business of it, as well as a sufficient number of 
resident Fellows to carry on the business of the College within. 

And now I think the College is at present very happy, in that it has so 

* These " Latin Laws " are probably those printed by Cotton Mather in the 
" Magnalia " ( Book IV. pp. 182-134), and thence transferred by Mr. Peirce to 
the Appendix of his " History of Harvard University." — Eds. 
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sufficient a guard and so strong a power of visitation abroad as this, con- 
sisting of your Honor and the Honorable Board and the Reverend the 
rest of the Overseers of the College ; and I believe no man can question 
the strength and sufficiency of this great and learned body for a guard 
upon the College abroad ; and, if that charter had had the same refer- 
ence to this your learned and honorable body which this has, I believe 
nobody had thought of one non-resident Fellow, and there was then 
no such character known in the College as that of a Tutor distinct from 
a Fellow. 

Now, to argue that because then the government of the College was 
put into the hands of a President and Tutors who were also Fellows 
upon a foundation, that therefore now it may be put into the hands of 
a President and Tutors who are not Fellows, and who are upon no 
foundation, is (with great submission) a strain in arguing which is 
beyond all reason in the world, and which can be admitted of by no 
man. 

But, for argument's sake, I will go one step further, and suppose the 
utmost that can be supposed here in favor to this objection and the argu- 
ment upon it. And that is, that although when that body of laws was 
made the gentlemen who were then Tutors, and referred to in them, 
were Fellows also, and upon a foundation, yet possibly it might be 
designed to have provision made that some time afterward the College 
might be governed by a President and Tutors who were not Fel- 
lows, and who were upon no foundation, and that the charter which 
they were upon would admit of such a state of things : this is the utmost 
that can be supposed in favor to the objection and argument upon it. 

And now, for answer, I pray it may be considered when those laws 
were made, and upon what establishment. They were made and 
published in 1692, and upon a charter which, a little before that, was 
granted by this government and sent home for the royal approbation, and 
some time after (as I observed before) returned disallowed of by the 
King. And there was no other settlement of the College till 1707, 
when it was by the government fixed upon the first charter of 1650 
(as was said), on which it now stands. And now in this charter it is 
expressly provided that the Corporation of seven, and none else, shall 
govern the College; and if, upon this settlement of 1707, the govern- 
ors of the College had designed that the House should be governed by 
that body of latin laws which were made upon a former charter 
(which might be proper, for, mutatis mutandis, they are very good 
ones), I think (with great submission) their first business had been to 
engraft that body of latin laws upon the stock of the charter of 1 650, 
which the College was now fixed upon. But in order thereunto these 
laws must in some measure be altered and made to square with the 
charter, and how can it possibly be otherwise ? For here is a direct 
opposition between the charter and them. The charter says that the 
College shall be governed by the Corporation, and none else, and these 
laws (taken in this sense, it is not the genuine sense of them, but taken 
in this sense) say that it may be governed by other persons ; viz., by a 
President, and Tutors who are not of the Corporation. Now, either the 
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charter must be conformed to those laws, or else those laws must be 
conformed to the charter. And which of these two can be thought 
most reasonable : that the charter should be brought to those laws, 
which were made under another and a different establishment, or else 
that those laws should be brought to the charter, which the College 
is now settled upon by the government ? And anybody may, I think, 
easily answer the question. And surely all laws that are introduced 
upon this charter must be conformed to the charter. The charter 
must be the measure and standard of all laws to be received and 
practised upon while it is in force. So that if another charter and 
establishment did admit of such a state of things, and that the College 
might be governed by a President, and Tutors who were not Fellows, 
most certainly this charter does not. And the laws of a former estab- 
lishment cannot be brought into use here any further than as they are 
made to square with the present establishment, or any other wise than 
as they are understood in a sense that is agreeable with it. And this 
I have supposed only for argument's sake, and that the objection and 
argument upon it may be allowed all the force and advantage that can 
be desired, and not that there was any such character known in the 
College when these Latin Laws were made as that of a Tutor distinct 
from a Fellow, or had ever been heard of in the College at any time 
before, when it pretended to be upon a charter. Nor can I believe 
that it was designed that there should be such a state of things in the 
College at any time afterward, because I have made a very strict in- 
quiry, and cannot find that there ever was any such state of things in 
any College. 

And upon the whole, the matter being weighed, I do not find that 
there is any material difference between the old english laws and the 
new latin ones. They both agree in this, that small things may be 
managed by the President, or a single Tutor separately ; and some- 
times they both say by the President and a Tutor ; and by Tutors in 
both are understood such as are Fellows too, upon a foundation. And 
in both it is provided that matters of greater weight shall be decided 
in Corporation ; though under this head the English laws are some- 
thing more express and particular than the latin ones are. And this 
is the only difference that I can find between them, which I think is 
not very material. And they both fully enough agree in this point, 
that the College shall be governed by the President and Fellows, which 
is the point in controversy, and thus (with submission) the objection 
must fall, and those latin laws cannot support anybody here in the 
business of the College in a direct opposition to the charter. And, as 
we use those latin laws, by Tutors we must understand such as are 
Fellows also, as they were understood when the laws were made. 

It has been again objected that, when the College shall increase to a 
great number of students, the Corporation of seven will not be sufficient 
for the business of it ; that therefore it will be necessary to introduce 
persons under this head of officers and servants to manage the business 
of the College. 

But, for answer, it must be best and most safe to see to it, and be cer- 
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tain of it in the first place that such a power for the College may be 
made out and defended upon the charter before it be asserted and 
practised upon. I have as great a regard for the College as any man, 
and would willingly understand the charter as much in favor to it as 
it will bear ; but to strain a thing of this nature beyond the natural and 
genuine sense of it, and to force such an interpretation, is (with sub- 
mission) the most direct step that can he taken to loose all. This is, 
indeed, a fine, easy, short way of providing for the service of a College 
in its advanced state, if it be but a safe one ; but for the Fellows to 
suppose that they may quit the business of the College themselves, and 
under the head of officers and servants substitute others to do it, and 
as many as they please, an indefinite number, is to pretend to such a 
power as I believe was never granted to any College under the British 
Dominion. And if the College should assert such a power upon the 
charter, and practise upon it, it must needs (I am afraid) endanger the 
charter ; though this is a matter of law, which before so many gentle- 
men as I see here present who are masters * of the law, and know well 
how that matter is, I will venture only to mention to be thought on 
and resolved by them. And surely it is worthy of consideration, and 
if it would endanger the charter, though I hope nobody owes the Col- 
lege so much ill-will, or would do us so ill an office as to pursue the 
matter in the law, yet it will not consist with common prudence in 
other affairs to give an opportunity. 

But to come a little nigher to the matter. If, under the head of 
officers and servants, the Corporation could substitute others for the 
business of the College, yet as the Corporation is limited to seven, 
even so, as it happens, those officers and servants for the College have 
exactly the same limitation. If the charter be read through, it appears 
that there can be but ten in all, viz., three for the service of the Presi- 
dent, and seven for the service of the College ; so that, allowing this 
objection and argument in its utmost extent, while the Corporation is 
non-resident, there is not one inch gained for the College, but, if I had 
time, I am sure it might easily be made to appear that the College 
loses very much. This is ad hominem. 

But the true answer (with great submission) to this objection I take 
to be this, that if in a course of time the number of seven, which the 
Corporation consists of, shall be found not sufficient for the business of 
the College in its advanced state, application must then be made to 
the same power that made the first grant of charter for an additional 
grant, and that such a number of Fellows may be added as the business 
of the College shall then call for, and as the revenue of it shall be 
sufficient for the support of. And this (with submission) is the com- 
mon method in the University, and the only regular and effectual 
method that can be taken for the service of a college in its advanced 
state. And this method has already been taken in this College. 
Witness the charter of 1672, which made out some further powers for 
the College than it did possess by the charter of 1650. And this 

* Especially the Honorable Superior Judges. 
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method may and must be taken again, when there is occasion for it ; but 
at present there is none. And for the Fellows of a College abroad 
under the head of officers and servants to introduce another order of 
men to govern the College is (with great submission) a method un- 
heard of in any College until now, and cannot be defended by the 
charter. And thus this objection is fully answered. 

And now to suppose that the business of a College may be carried 
on as effectually and well by persons that are upon no foundation as 
upon one is to argue against the sense of mankind and the experience 
of all the later ages of the world. For all Colleges everywhere are 
founded upon charters, and the business of them is committed into the 
hands of an head, under the character of a President, or Rector, Princi- 
pal, or Provost, Master, or Warden, and with a certain number of 
Fellows, resident upon a foundation ; and it is not supposed that this 
business can otherwise be carried on to good effect. 

I will illustrate this matter, may it please your Honor, by a simile, — 
an easy and familiar simile. Suppose for the purpose in any other 
affairs, civil or military, a person should receive a character and title, 
and engage in any such business without a commission for it, — how odd 
a figure must such a person make ! How impertinent and despicable 
must he appear to the world, and more properly an object of derision 
than of regard ! And to be sure [he] could accomplish nothing, could 
do nothing to effect. 

Now, may it please your Honor, this is exactly our case at the Col- 
lege. For the charter we look upon as something of the nature of a 
commission for the College; and such as are not upon that foundation, 
either as President or Fellows, are left out of the commission. So 
that this is exactly our case, and we cannot help ourselves unless by 
resigning this business, and that would be no remedy for the College. 
For my own part, if I had thought it would, 1 would silently have done 
it long ago. But your Honor, and this Honorable Board, can with a 
word, speaking, give relief both to the College and to us. And it can- 
not be supposed that under these circumstances we should be able to 
carry on the business of the College to good effect. For indeed the 
charter, which should be our support and direction in all the affairs 
and business of the College, proves our constant mortification. 

I remember very well that some years since the non-residence of the 
President was complained of as greatly detrimental to the College, 
although he usually visited the College once a fortnight or oftener, and 
performed suitable exercises, both scholastical and theological. And 
surely the non-residence of the Fellows cannot but be hurtful to the Col- 
lege also, who do not usually meet here more than twice or thrice a 
year, and when they do come (it being so seldom) cannot but come 
very much unacquainted with the affairs and business of the College. 
When they have been here, I suppose they have at all times truly 
aimed at the good of the College ; but their unacquaintedness with the 
affairs of it has, I believe, been very hurtful. 

I have the greatest esteem and veneration for the non-resident Fel- 
lows of the College, for their superior learning and piety ; and I think 
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myself unhappy in that it falls to my lot to express these sentiments 
upon this occasion, which I find are different from theirs, and nothing 
would have induced me to it but an apprehension of the necessity of it 
for the service of the College. But so long as the College has every 
way so sufficient a guard abroad to prevent any mal-administration in 
the business of it (and I believe scarce any College has a more effectual 
one), and so long as by non-residence the resident Fellows are crowded 
off from the foundation and divested of the powers of the charter, which 
is the case here, so long I say it is impossible (I speak it with the low- 
est submission) that the non-residence of Fellows should answer any 
other end in the College but to cramp and depress the characters of 
the resident ones, and render them insignificant and useless in the busi- 
ness of the College, unless it be to we'aken the authority of the Over- 
seers too, the non-residents always having been chosen out of their 
number. By this means, indeed, the government of the College is be- 
come strong abroad, but it is left feeble and defenceless at home. 

And on the part of the resident Fellows, by these several steps, it 
becomes so. In the first place, their salaries are brought down, modestly 
speaking, to one half the value of what they were above twenty years 
ago. So long ago, I find the Fellows had each of them fifty pounds 
per annum from Charlestown ferry and the College Treasury, and 
their pupil money, which by computation for many years about that 
time was (one year with another) £56 per annum, so that they were 
allowed £106 per annum each for many years together. Whereas 
now the first salary is £90 per annum, and so they fall by tens down as 
low as £50, including pupil money. And, if the difference of money be 
considered, I am within bounds in saying that the Fellows' salaries 
now are but half the value of what they were so long ago, and they 
are now much straitened in their subsistence and circumstances of 
Irving. The reason that has been given for it is that the President is 
resident now, which he was not then ; but, so long as Mr. President is 
supported by the country, and not by the College, this can be no reason 
for the difference made, and the college estate is sufficient to allow all 
the Fellows as good a subsistence now as they ever had. I would not 
be understood to suppose that, if the Corporation were resident, they 
would have it in their own power to make themselves allowances. I 
find by the Overseers' books that this matter was under their direction 
for twenty years after the charter was granted ; and even the common 
exhibitions of the college money, by the charter, ought not to be made 
without the approbation and consent of the Honorable and Reverend 
Overseers. Then again, by being left out of the Corporation, the resi- 
dent Fellows are stripped of the powers of the charter. Then a tri- 
ennial act is made, limiting the elections of resident Fellows to three 
years, which was never heard of in any College, all those elections in 
the University being in perpetuum. And this law is practised upon, 
although never approved of by the Honorable and Reverend Overseers, 
according to the directions of the charter. Then of late, when the Cor- 
poration do meet, they commonly leave a committee behind them, if there 
be any thing of importance to be done ; and by these several steps and 
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degrees the resident Fellows' characters have been depressed in the. 
College, and they are made to signify just nothing at all, and sure I 
am that the most, if not all of them, are under great discouragements 
in the business of the College, and it is indeed not without reason. 

And, being sensible of the bad effects of this state of things in the 
College, all the resident Fellows together, in the first place, made a 
modest application to the Corporation. But, instead of a redress, they 
dispensed to us a reproof. And when (despairing of relief from the 
Corporation), we applied, as in duty bound, with great humility to 
your Excellency and the Honorable and Reverend the rest of the 
Overseers of the College as the dernier ressort of the College govern- 
ment, it was said that the Overseers could not have a meeting without 
a motion first made from the Corporation ; and in several respects the 
powers of the Honorable and Reverend Overseers, as I find by their 
books they were exerted in the primitive and most perfect state of the 
College, are denied, and this notwithstanding by the charter the 
Honorable and Reverend Overseers are in all points a guard upon 
the College. 

And thus, on the one side, the authority of your Honor and the Honor- 
able and Reverend the rest of the Overseers is at least in some meas- 
ure disowned in college affairs ; and, on the other hand, the resident 
Fellows are depressed, and made to signify just nothing in the College ; 
and the Corporation abroad do nothing themselves within the College. 
And this is the true situation of college affairs ; and what can be ex- 
pected from this state of things ? And if we, on our parts, had not 
managed with the utmost caution, in my humble opinion, the College 
had fallen into great disorders before now. 

And I cannot but mention one circumstance in this state of things, 
which J look upon (with submission) as very inconsistent, and that is 
that the Fellows are not only non-resident, but that they are chosen 
out of the body of the Overseers, and thus matters are brought by 
the Fellows from themselves in Corporation to themselves as Over- 
seers for confirmation. They must seem (with great submission) to be 
incompetent judges, among the Overseers, of matters that have passed 
through their own hands in Corporation. And if any thing should be 
amiss in the College at any time, and want a regulation by the Honor- 
able and Reverend Overseers, by this means the proceeding must needs 
be greatly clogged and made very difficult. Witness (to go no 
further) the process upon this affair. With how great difficulty 
has it been brought thus far, although nothing can be more clear and 
evident than that our pretensions are just and well-grounded. And 
this must needs be a standing inconvenience in the College, if not 
remedied. 

And this scheme for the college affairs, taken from the charter, must 
(with submission) be allowed to be more regular and strong : viz., 
for the Corporation upon the spot to carry on the business of the Col- 
lege within, while the Honorable and Reverend Overseers abroad do 
(as they promise in the instalment of Fellows) strengthen and support 
them with their authority in all their just administration ; and, as the 
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charter provides, stand as a guard to prevent any mismanagement in 
the business of the College within. 

And, as the case now stands, all the graduates in College, both 
Masters and Bachelors, observe that we have no interest in the Col- 
lege ; and, if they are in the pursuit of any favor in the College, they 
are made to know that they have no dependence upon us for it, and that 
it is not in our power to do them good or hurt. And thus some of the 
strongest ties upon the human nature, to a regard to us, are taken off. 
And this sense of things depends from them down among the under- 
graduates, and our own pupils observe how our characters are depressed, 
and that our interest is lost in the College, and that the extent of our 
power goes no further than to amerce a disorderly person a sixpence 
or a shilling, which goes into the quarter bill ; and they do not value 
it, and by this means it becomes more and more difficult for us to keep 
them in a proper decorum. And if tbe resident Fellows had the best 
accomplishments for the business of the College, if their characters are 
not supported in the College, it will be impossible for them to do it, to 
keep their pupils in a proper decorum ; and if the good order, govern- 
ment, and decorum of the College be lost, the lo~s sustained will prove 
very great. I have thought several times within these two or three 
years past that the College has been upon the very brink of great dis- 
orders ; and, when we in our places have done the best we could to 
prevent them, we have seen and felt the feebleness of the college state. 
And, when we are made to signify just nothing in the College, our 
pupils observe it, and the natural tendency of it is to lessen that regard 
to us which they ought to have, and which they must have, and which 
if they have not, they had better be at home than at College under our 
care. And our part as Fellows of the House in this new model of 
the college affairs is but a mock business : it appears to be so, and has 
been greatly detrimental to the College. 

By indulgence, and upon sufferance, and not upon charter, we have 
indeed, on our parts, been assisting in the business of the College, in 
this method, for some years past, but I believe everybody acquainted 
with the affairs of the College knows the difficulties the resident Fel- 
lows have met with in this method, and how hurtful this state of things 
has been in the College ; and truly I believe everybody else that con- 
siders the bottom we are upon may be very likely to guess as much. 

This state of things has for some time been indulged in the College. 
I pray that it may not pass into an establishment ; for if it be as has 
been said, and (with great submission) well proved from the charter 
and laws, then to make an establishment upon this foot must be, by 
one act, to dismiss the charter, and in the face of it to set up a constitu- 
tion in the College that is in a direct opposition to it, and contrary to 
the usages of all colleges. 

Elections of officers, and exhibitions of the college money, are, I 
think, the two principal things now managed by the Corporation ; and 
now, when Mr. Hollis's pious and generous donations come to be wholly 
applied, there will be at least forty persons benefited this way, either by 
small offices in the College, or else by the college money. Now I be- 
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lieve the non-resident gentlemen have not the least personal knowledge 
of half so many of the students belonging to the College, or, to be sure, 
of those that are any way suitable to receive these favors. Now the 
donors of money to the College have very strictly obliged the dis- 
posers of it to have a particular regard to the character and merit of 
persons, and the College charter no less strictly obliges them to ob- 
serve the directions of the donors of money to the College in all those 
dispositions, which it is impossible for them to do while they are so 
unacquainted with persons in the College. They canuot act in this 
business upon any knowledge of their own. They must needs act very 
much in the dark in the bestowment of these favors. And, since there 
are such favors to be disposed of in the College and among our pupils, 
nothing (with submission) can be more reasonable than that we should 
have an hand in the disposition ; and this power, prudently managed 
by the residents, may be improved very much for the service of the 
College by encouraging the ingenious and industrious, and by dis- 
countenancing the slothful and vicious, if any such there shall be, as by 
the non-residents it cannot. 

And although in Great Britain the non-residence of the clergy is so 
very common in the church, yet in the University the non-residence of 
a Fellow of a College is seldom known, and never allowed of but in 
extraordinary cases. And, when it is so, there are always a sufficient 
number of Fellows left resident upon a foundation to manage the busi- 
ness of the College which they belong to. But to have the Fellows 
of a college non-resident, and to have other persons introduced, with 
only a title, and that are upou no foundation, to manage the business 
of it, which is the case here, is, I believe, a thing entirely new under the 
sun ; and, after the strictest inquiry that I have been able to make, I 
believe this is the first instance of this nature that ever was, and I am 
sure it has produced bad effects in the College, and, if the method be 
continued, I make no doubt but it will do so still. 

The great numbers we have at College of late require an exacter 
discipline than this state of things will admit of, and if we cannot come 
at it one way or other (and I believe the method we propose is the only 
effectual one that cau be thought on, because it is the method of the 
charter), if I say we cannot come at it one way or other, in my humble 
opinion (and I speak it in the fear of God), instead of a nursery of 
religion and learning, which was the pious design of its foundation, the 
College will be a nest of ignorance and disorders. 

I would gladly have spared some things which I have mentioned : it 
is no pleasure to me to have mentioned them, on the contrary it is very 
grievous ; but the many insults we have met with from our pupils in 
the business of the College, and the loose state of things here, make 
thus much absolutely necessary. And I might go on and add many 
things more, I believe very much for the service of the College, but, 
lest I should be thought to exceed, I choose rather, at least for the 
present, to stop here. 

We are regularly elected Fellows, and do not therefore ask for any 
new election. And, as for the distinction between Fellows of the Cor- 
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poration and Fellows of the House, it was never heard of in the Col- 
lege until very lately ; and sometimes the gentlemen of the Corpora- 
tion are upon our books styled Fellows of the House. There is no 
color of any foundation in the charter for such a distinction, and we 
therefore look upon it as a distinction without a difference ; so that in- 
stead of five Fellows, which the charter allows of, there are now seven, 
regularly elected and confirmed. And that such who have the busi- 
ness of a college should be divested of the powers of its charter, which 
were granted for their support and direction in that business, and for 
no other end, and especially when it has (upon every account) so 
sufficient a guard abroad as this has, is to us an inexplicable paradox 
in college affairs. 

And now the design of this memorial is no other but that we who 
are regularly elected Fellows, and confirmed by the Honorable and 
Reverend Overseers, according to the directions of the charter, and as 
such have the care and business of the College committed to us, — 
that we may be enabled to proceed in that business regularly upon the 
charter, and according to the known laws of the College made or to 
be made ; and that we may have such a subsistence as our predecessors 
in this business have formerly had, which has of late years been very 
much shortened, for what reasons we cannot tell. And we therefore 
assure ourselves (with humble submission) that your Honor, and the 
Honorable Board and the Reverend the rest of the Overseers of the 
College, will think it reasonable and necessary for the good of the 
College that the prayer of it should be granted. 

N. Sever. 
In Council, Aug. 23, 1723. 

Read. 

Mr. C. C. Smith communicated for publication a narrative 
by Jolley Allen, a merchant in Boston, from 1755 to 1776, 
who subsequently became a refugee. 

Mr. Smith said : At the last meeting of the Council, an 
application was presented for leave to copy an autobiographi- 
cal fragment by Jolley Allen, which was given to the Society 
some years ago, by our late associate, Mr. George Ticknor. 
The sub-committee, to whom this application was referred, 
have- thought it better to print the document ourselves ; and 
I desire to communicate it now, in order that it may go into 
the Proceedings as a part of the record of this meeting. 
Allen was a native of London, where he was born in or about 
1718, and came to this country with his father, and at least 
one brother, in 1755. The father and this brother settled in 
Shrewsbury, where they were among the most zealous loyalists 
in the early stages of the struggle with the mother country.* 

* Ward's History of Shrewsbury, p. 216. 
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The father died before the outbreak of hostilities ; but the 
brother, Lewis Allen, made himself so obnoxious to his fellow- 
townsmen that he was obliged to remove to Leicester, where 
he died in 1780.* Jolley Allen settled in Boston, and became 
one of the principal shop-keepers in the town. His advertise- 
ments may be found frequently in the newspapers of that 
period, and give some idea of the character and extent of his 
business. In an advertisement in May, 1773, after enumerat- 
ing groceries, crockery- ware, playing cards, and dry goods, as 
among the articles which he is ready to sell at the lowest 
prices, he adds, — "Also, at said Allen's may be had genteel 
Boarding and Lodging for six or eight Persons, if should be 
wanted, for a longer or shorter Season, likewise good Stabling 
for ten Horses and Carriages. N. B. — If any Person inclines 
to hire the above Stable and Place for Carriages, they may 
have a Lease of the same for 19 Years, or less Time, from the 
said Allen, and if wanted, on the same Premises can be spared 
Room for forty or fifty Horses and Carriages : It is as good a 
Place for Horse and Chaise letting as any in Boston." In 
another advertisement he offers to receive and sell " Goods of 
all Sorts on a small Commission for any who shall please to 
employ him." At that time his shop was in Marlborough 
Street, opposite to the Three Doves. f 

It is not, perhaps, surprising that Allen, as a late immi- 
grant, should have sympathized with the British ministry in 
their struggle with the colonists ; and as the political antag- 
onism increased he came under the strong suspicion of the 
popular leaders. An account of his difficulties growing out 
of a purchase of tea from the sons of Governor Hutchinson, 
in the latter part of 1772, forms the first part of his narrative. 
When the British prepared to evacuate Boston, he determined 
to accompany them, and sailed on the 27th of March, 1776. 
The master of the vessel in which he embarked knew noth- 
ing about navigation, if we may credit Allen's account, and 
within twenty-four hours after leaving Boston they were 
cast ashore on Cape Cod. Here Allen was detained by the 
town authorities for several weeks, and was then sent to 
Watertown, and afterward to Shrewsbury, where he re- 
mained for nearly a year. He then made his escape, and, 
embarking at New London, went to England in a British 
man-of-war. The incidents of this period fill the second and 
larger part of his narrative. 

* Washburn's History of Leicester, p. 164. 

t The sign of the Three Doves was on what is now called Washington 
Street, near the corner of Bromfleld Street. 
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In England, he attracted the sympathy of Lord George Ger- 
main, and received a pension, said to have amounted to forty 
pounds a year. He died in 1782. After his death, this auto- 
biographical fragment passed into the hands of his executors, 
Sir William Pepperell and Mr. George Erving, both of whom 
were loyalists ; and after the death of the latter it was found 
among his papers, and given by his son, the Hon. George W. 
Erving, at one time Minister of the United States at the 
Court of Spain, to Mr. Ticknor. The manuscript, which is a 
small quarto of about seventy pages, is well, even beautifully, 
written ; but the bad grammar and bad spelling show that 
Allen, though loyal to the king, was a rebel to the school- 
master. Prefixed to the manuscript is a short note by Mr. 
Ticknor, from which I have derived some of the facts now 
mentioned. In printing Allen's narrative, the spelling will 
be corrected ; and such notes will be added as may seem 
desirable. 

An Account of Part of the Sufferings and Losses of Jolley Allen, 
a Native of London, 

Who, with his family and a considerable property, went to reside at 
Boston, in New England, in the year 1755; and, by industry, had accu- 
mulated many thousand pounds sterling, in the space of twenty-two 
years he continued there, until this unhappy rebellion broke out. 

And, being a man firmly attached to his native King and country, 
and hath now sacrificed his all, as will appear in the following pages, and 
that with the greatest truth. 

Some time, I think, in the month of October, 1772, 1 bought two 
chests of tea of Governor Hutchinson's two sons, Thomas and Elisha, 
at Boston, about eleven o'clock in the forenoon, and I thought it most 
prudent (for fear of being watched, as the custom of Boston is to shut 
up their warehouses at one o'clock, and go on 'Change, and return 
about four o'clock in the afternoon) to leave them there until two 
o'clock ; and, by agreement, Messrs. Hutchinson's apprentice waited 
there until that time to deliver them to one William Burke, that I 
ordered to go with his cart to their warehouse for the said two chests 
of tea, which he did, and brought them with him to my shop. And 
as he went to unload his cart of the above two chests of tea, Mr. John 
Hancock's (now General Hancock) head-clerk, William Palphrey,* 

* William Palfrey, born in Boston, Feb. 24, 1741, became clerk to John 
Hancock in October, 1764; was appointed aide-de-camp to General Washington 
in March, 1770, and the next month was appointed paymaster-general of the 
army, which office he held until November, 1780, wlien he was unanimously 
chosen by Congress consul-general to France. He sailed in December, but the 
ship in which he embarked was never heard of afterward. He was an ardent 
patriot, and rendered conspicuous services in the struggle with the mother 
country. A life of him by his distinguished grandson, John Gorham Palfrey, 
is in Sparks's American Biography, Second Series, vol. vii. — Eds. 
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happened to come by at the same time, and looking at the two chests 
of tea, and as he thought took the original numbers, but he happened 
to be mistaken, for he took the East India marks instead of the com- 
pany's house number in London. I cannot look upon him in any olher 
light than an informer, by one of the committee, Captain Dashwood,* 
coming to me in about half an hour afterwards, and saying he had an 
information of two chests of tea coming in my house about half an 
hour before ; that his business was to desire of me not to be out of the 
way, as the whole committee of the town of Boston was to wait of me 
about four o'clock that said afternoon. I beg leave to observe that 
when I hired William Burke, I cautioned him, for fear of an accident, 
that if any inquiry should be made hereafter, that he must say he took 
the two chests of tea from off the Long Wharf, and that nobody was 
there ; but, to his surprise, looking about him, he saw a boat with men 
in it rowing towards a large ship in the stream, which he supposed 
had brought them two chests on shore from that ship, and was rowing 
to the ship again ; which story he never deviated from, although he 
was often examined by the said committee and severely threatened by 
them. I was likewise several different times threatened with that dia- 
bolical punishment of being tarred and feathered, and under the disa- 
greeable apprehension of the same for many days afterwards, which 
no mortal can tell or describe the anxiety of mind I was in, and ex- 
pected my house to be pulled down, and every thing destroyed. The 
said committee came to me about half after three o'clock, thinking to 
catch me unprepared for their attack ; but Providence had ordered it 
so that I was ready to receive them, for I had cut the ropes, and had 
taken off the outside coverings, so that no person could tell from 
whence they came or from where I had them. The committee coming 
to my door, I met them and asked them their business : they told me 
they came to know from whence I had the two chests of tea that came 
into my shop at two o'clock that day. I answered, if that was their 
business, and had nothing further to say to me, they was welcome to 
walk in. I then received them in my parlor. I asked them what 
their demand were upon those two chests of tea ; they told me nothing 
further than to be shown the two chests of tea. I then asked each of 
them if that would give them full satisfaction. They told me, upon a 
point of honor, it would, and they should have nothing more to say to 
me at present. I answered then upon honor that I would show them 
the same two chests of tea that came into my house that day at two 
o'clock. I accordingly went with them to my store and opened the 
door, and showed them the two chests of tea, which they all stood 
amazed at, saying that was not what they meant, though they before 
had given their words of honor. I asked them where all their honors 
lay. They told me they meant to see the two outside cases, where 

* Captain Dashwood was one of a committee appointed at a meeting of the 
merchants and traders of Boston, July 26, 176'J, to examine the manifests of 
vessels which might arrive from England. He was probably the same person, 
Captain Samuel IJashwood, who died Feb. 15, 1792, aged sixty-five years, and 
was buried in the Granary Burial-Ground. — Eds. 
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the marks lay, that they might be able to know from whence I bought 
them. I told them that did not belong to that point of honor they had 
all given me; and told them I was surprised at that whole body which 
was the standing committee of the town of Boston should want to 
forfeit their honors in so trifling an affair, but still aggravating the 
cause in wanting to see the two outside cases, which I granted by 
pointing to the same, saying, " There they lay, and I hope you are sat- 
isfied now." I verily believe the place where I pointed to with my 
finger, there lay between two and three hundred more of the same sort, 
and I left them to find them out, which point they soon gave up, say- 
ing that I had fairly outwitted them all, but they would watch my 
waters well for the time to come ; which they did to the utmost of all 
their powers in every respect, and especially in striving to hurt me in 
my trade, which declined, from that time. My stock in English goods 
at that time was very great, being well sorted ; cost me a great many 
thousand pounds sterling, and my trade dwindling away chiefly at last 
to friends of government and the army after this above tea affair, 
which was a great determent to me with so large a stock of English 
goods lying on my hands at that time ; but I still kept my house, and 
continued there until and the whole time of the blockade of Boston. 
During the said blockade and some time before, I received the follow- 
ing gentlemen into my house, contrary to the opinion and the gen- 
eral sentiments of many of the inhabitants of the said town of Boston, 
viz. : — 

General Gage's two brothers-in-law, Major Kimble and Captain 
Kimble, secretary to General Gage, General Prescott, Lord Barring- 
ton's son, General Piggott, Captain Delancy of the 17th Regiment of 
Light Dragoons, Doctor Bruce of the train of Artillery. Those gen- 
tlemen above-mentioned lodged with me. 

The following gentlemen both lodged and boarded with me, viz. : — 

Governor Abbott and his secretary, General Smith of the 10th 
Regiment of Foot, Captain Parsons of ditto, Colonel Cleveland of the 
train of Artillery, Cornet Baggett of the 17th Regiment of Dragoons, 
Lieutenant Linsey of the 14th Regiment of Foot, Captain Lum of the 
38th Regiment, Captain Duff, now Major of the 40th Regiment, Cap- 
tain Hubbard and lady of the 45th Regiment, Lieutenant Snow and 
lady of ditto, Lieutenant Hamilton of ditto, Captain Craig (wounded) 
of the 47th Regiment, Surgeon Mallett and his mate of ditto, Captain 
Follat (wounded) of the 49th Regiment, Captain Smith and lady of 
the 52d Regiment, Ensign Buckannon of the 47th Regiment, and 
Major Moncrieff and Lieutenant Moncrieff, his son. 

From my principle and attachment to my King and country, which 
I never disguised, and taking all the military gentlemen I possibly 
could under my roof, and accommodating them to the utmost of my 
power, contrary to the political principles of the major part of the 
town of Boston, and coming away with the fleet and army, was the 
great cause of it going so hard with me at their General Court, and 
from the mobs in America. 

The 10th of March, 1776, Governor Abbott gave me a letter to 
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Lord Dartmouth, recommending me to his Lordship's goodness in the 
strongest terms, and praying T might be recommended to his Majesty, 
as a faithful friend to government, and to his certain knowledge, living 
with me above ten weeks, he was an eye-witness to my great sufferings 
in that line, during his stay with me, and that particular care might 
be taken of my wife and seven children; which letter I burned before 
the Americans took possession of the vessel and my effects at Cape 
Cod ; for, if it had been found on me, I believe they would have 
hanged me, my wife and all my children, for being recommended to 
his Majesty. Nothing would have saved our lives, I am of opinion, 
knowing the disposition of the people so well for above twenty-two 
years I had lived amongst them. 

The 11th March, 1776, I hired a vessel for my effects and family 
of one Captain Robert Campbell (as he styled himself) ; he came and 
offered me his vessel as he said, and told me it was entirely at my 
service, as he had disposed of no part of it, and if I had a mind to 
have part or the whole of the vessel it was for me to say. I asked 
him who was to command the vessel. He said the vessel belonged to 
him, and he was the captain. I then asked him if he was used to go 
to sea; he answered he had, for above twenty years and upwards he 
had gone captain of his own vessel. Upon that, I showed him my shop 
and two warehouses all full of goods, and likewise I showed him the 
furniture of my house, which article of furniture alone cost me above 
one thousand pounds sterling. I then asked this villain (for I cannot 
look upon him in any other light) how much of his vessel he thought 
I should want, being myself not acquainted therewith. He told me 
he thought three-quarters of the vessel would hold all my effects. I 
answered, if that was the case, I had rather hire the whole of the 
vessel, that I might have room enough, which I accordingly did, and 
agreed with him for fifteen guineas sterling to carry me, my family, and 
effects to where the fleet and army went ; and paid him down half the 
money and took his receipt for the same, — for at that time we did 
not know where we was going. Accordingly, I began to take my 
goods down and pack them up immediately, and was obliged to put my 
goods in the street, as I packed them up ; and myself and family was 
obliged to watch them two days and two nights, before I could get any 
carts to carry them down to the vessel, which was about a quarter of 
an English mile from my house to where the vessel lay, which cost me 
upwards of forty-two pounds sterling, all ready cash from me, to carry 
my goods to the said vessel. 

The 14th of March myself and family lay on board the said vessel. 
The 17th towed down below the castle by strange sailors. 19th, towed 
down to Nantasket Road by other strange sailors, and there lay till 
the 27th of March. At three o'clock in the afternoon sailed under the 
convoy of Admiral Gratton. I believe the fleet that I was in made 
about eighty sail of us, at that time ; but when we came to weigh 
anchor, and got it three-quarters up, a large ship of about live hundred 
ton came foul of us, and got foul of our bowsprit with bitter oaths 
that they would sink us, if we did not let go our anchor immediately. 
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At that time, we had carried away all their side rails and a carriage that 
was hung over, with our bowsprit. When they got clear of us, we fell 
to work to get our anchor up again, and another vessel of near seven 
hundred ton fell foul of our bowsprit, which carried away their quar- 
ter gallery, and did them abundance more mischief, which obliged us 
to let our anchor down again. Accordingly, we weighed our anchor a 
third time, and got it up so high that the vessel moved. I then seemly 
was glad to think we should get out of Nantasket Road, and get up to 
the fleet, which hove to for us ; but I was soon disappointed of my 
hopes : the stern of our vessel got aground. I turned to the captain 
and asked him what he thought would become of us. He told me he 
could not tell. I then desired him to look over the stern of the vessel 
where we was aground, which he did. I asked him whether the tide 
was a coming in or a going out. He said he could not tell without an 
almanac on board for him to look at. I told him to go to the stern of 
the vessel and look at it again, and let me know his opinion, which he 
did, in these words, after looking some time: if the tide was going out, 
our vessel would grow faster in the sand, and we should be more 
aground, but if the tide was coming in the vessel would rise and we 
should get away ; which I thank God we did, and now we are going to 
sea, without either captain, master, or sailor, or even a boy that had been 
a week at sea. He put a young man at the helm that never saw salt 
water before, and gave him directions in the following manner, in my 
hearing, pointing to a vessel before him, and said : " Follow that ves- 
sel, and wherever it goes do you keep it in view." The young man 
said he would. I called the captain once more aside, when I heard 
him give this direction to the man at the helm, and asked him what 
that man at the helm must do when night came on, and he could not 
see that object. "Oh," said he to me, " Mr. Allen, I am surprised at 
you : all the men-of-war will throw out lights, and then we shall be as 
light as day." This I was easy enough to believe of him, but soon 
found a fatal reverse, for before the day closed in the whole fleet was 
out of sight, and we was left by ourselves in this melancholy situation. 
I went down into the cabin to see my dear wife and children ; soon after 
I heard something of a bustle upon deck. I went up and was told by 
the captain that the clew at the mainsail had given way ; and to my 
great surprise found it had blown off the other side the shrouds, and 
was in danger as I thought of oversetting the vessel. I then called 
the captain to me, and said to him in these words : " You are the man 
that has brought me into all these difficulties I am now in ; and I do 
insist upon you doing your duty on board this vessel as long as I am 
in it, both by night and day ; and I command you that you get the 
clew of the mainsail in immediately, and I will give you all the assist- 
ance in my power, with all the other help on board." There being 
room in the vessel, I gave him liberty to take in more passengers, 
in order to put more money in his pocket, and in all we were, men, 
women, and children, twenty-nine souls on board ; which all endeav- 
ored, what lay in their power, to get the mainsail in again. And with 
all the help we were able, the captain tied it to one of the pumps ; and, 

10 
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for want of knowing how to tie a sailor's knot, it gave way in less 
than a quarter of a minute. I told him that he must now renew his 
strength again, and we would likewise all do the same, for I feared the 
vessel would overset. Accordingly, we got it in again, and he then 
tied it to both the pumps (in such a manner as not to be able to untie 
it again, and when we came to Cape Cod it was obliged to be cut with 
an axe). I likewise asked him a little while after this accident, on 
going on the quarter-deck, if he had no such thing as a compass in 
our binnacle. He said he had two, but he had no occasion for them, 
and they was both under his bed ; and if I went down with him, he 
would show me them, which he did, and said we was going directly 
after the fleet ; and then he made an apology to me that he had broke 
open my box and took out my candles, as he had forgot to bring any 
on board. At this time, we went about five knots an hour, but had 
shifted several seas in the interim of time. All the water we had on 
board the vessel that could be drank, which was on deck, was about 
three-quarters of a barrel. We shifted a heavy sea about eight o'clock 
that same evening, which loosed the cask, and the bung started ; 
we lost all the water we had, there not being one drop left in the 
whole vessel to wet the mouths of the twenty-nine souls on board. 
And in about half an hour after we shifted a much heavier sea, which 
carried away the whole of our caboose off the deck, which was the 
place we had to dress our victuals in, and we had no place in the 
vessel to dress a bit of victuals after this. I then turned to the captain, 
and said to him : " I fear we shall all perish before half an hour's at 
an end ; had you not better try your pumps, to see if the hold of the 
vessel is filling with water, to know if we was not sinking?" "Oh, 
dear sir," says the captain, " I am glad you thought of it, for I had 
forgot it." He tried the pump, which was choked, and he could not 
get any water out of it, and the hold was at least a quarter full of 
water. I told him then to try the other pump. He then went to look 
for the tackling to rig the other pump, but could not find any thing to 
do it with, and, if he had, I am convinced he did not know what to do 
with it. In this disagreeable situation we continued, shifting seas 
often. I walked the deck till near twelve o'clock at night, until I was 
not able any longer, for the seas breaking in upon us so often, and 
from the intense cold, for it froze to solid ice, so that it was dangerous 
to move a foot on deck. In this deplorable state, I went down into 
the cabin to my wife and seven children, thinking every minute would 
be the last I had to live in this world; expecting every moment to go 
to the bottom. I took my wife by the hand as she lay in bed in the 
cabin, which I thought myself a happy man to have her by the hand, 
at the same time (and I laid myself down by her) to think I should 
die in her arms along with her gave me a great satisfaction. But she 
being in a great deal of trouble at the same time, I did not let her 
know the imminent danger we was in, till about two o'clock in the morn- 
ing those passengers that lay in the hold of the vessel came running to 
the cabin, and begged for God's sake we would permit them to come 
in ; that a plank in the side of the vessel had given way, and the sea 
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was pouring in, and the vessel was sinking ; and they begged that they 
might be permitted to stay in the cabin till we all went to the bottom 
together. Until this my wife did not know the danger we was in. I 
then insisted on the captain to go in search to see where the plank had 
given way in the vessel, which I myself went along with him, and 
found it not quite so bad, but that we had a great deal of water in the 
hold, that had got between the ceiling and the vessel, and had broke 
its way through, and made as much noise as if a plank had given way 
every time the vessel moved. I then desired the captain to come upon 
deck with me, which he did; and I asked him whereabout he thought we 
was at sea. He told me he could not tell. I then asked him what 
distance we was from land. He said that was impossible for him to 
tell, for he had not kept any reckoning, and the reason he gave me for 
it was that he had forgot to bring pens, ink, and paper. I told him, 
if he had applied to me, I had all these things. He then made me 
answer he had never learned navigation, and that he never was on 
salt water before ; but he knew how to row a boat in a river ; on 
which I told him I was sorry we had not a boat, that we might save 
our lives at the sinking of the vessel, and at the same time I told him, 
if we had a boat with oars, it was my opinion he knew as little of it as 
he did of navigation, which he had made a fair acknowledgment to 
me. I then turned my back to him, almost froze to death, and looked 
out for daybreak, which at last I was so happy to see ; and every rope 
on board was, with the breaking in of the sea, froze almost as thick as 
my thigh, and no person on board able to walk on deck. In this 
manner we lay at the mercy of the waves, with our sails and rigging 
torn in ten hundred thousand pieces, that we could neither get them 
up nor down. The joy it gave me when I saw daybreak, I am not 
able to express. About seven o'clock the same morning the captain 
said he saw a vessel. I intreated him, if he knew how to steer for that 
vessel, he would with all speed. He made me answer that he did not 
understand steering the vessel he was in so well as he knew how to 
give directions to another. I asked him how he was to get one, for 
to my certain knowledge there was none in the vessel that had ever 
taken a helm in hand before we embarked on this unfortunate voyage. 
Some time after he said he thought he never saw so large a ship before, 
and desired me to look at it, which I did. I turned round from him, 
and thought to myself how kind good Providence had been to me 
during the night past to live to see that happy hour. Of the vessel he 
had been so much surprised at, I soon perceived it was the main land. 
I applied to him and asked him what land he thought it was. He told 
me that he was fully convinced that it was Nantucket. I told him, if 
that was the case, we must all perish very soon; for the amazing rocks 
and shoals that lay off Nantucket 1 could remember very well, as I 
saw them above twenty-two years ago on my passage when I came 
from London. When I landed at Cape Cod, and told part of my 
troubles, I asked them the name of the place ; they told me it was 
Cape Cod. I told them my captain told me, and insisted upon it, that 
this place was Nantucket. They answered me that Nantucket was 
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above four days' sail from Cape Cod with a fair wind. Now give me 
leave to return back to the first sight of land. This captain of ours 
was at the greatest loss to know what to do in this situation, seeing 
land, for want of a map (which I am of opinion had there been one on 
board he knew no more what to do with it than a rat). Our case I 
then thought began to be desperate again ; but, providentially for us, 
the day turned out very fine and warm. We got clear of all the ice 
upon deck soon after. I then desired the captain to order every one 
upon deck that was on board the vessel, which was twenty-nine souls. 
I then turned to them and told them it was by my desire they should 
all appear upon deck, and in the next place to know what we should 
all do in this melancholy situation ; that we now appeared in coming 
up to land, and I was of opinion that no soul on board knew what land 
it was, and we came up with it very fast. We all advised on this mat- 
ter together, with tears in our eyes ; going where we could not tell. 
Some was for scuttling the vessel, and sinking her, sooner than fall 
into the hands of the Americans again. I was not of that opinion, for 
whilst there was life there was hopes. I was for running the vessel on 
shore, in the most convenient place that we could see when we drew 
nearer to the land, which we all agreed to except the captain ; he was 
for going to sea again, thinking we might fall into the hands of an 
English man-of-war. I thought the danger so great at his expressing 
of it, that I immediately objected against it, and so did every one in 
the vessel. He then found he stood no chance, but to shore he must 
go with us ; and accordingly we endeavored to set in for the land as 
fast as we could. Thank God, there was a strong current at the same 
time with a full tide in our favor, which brought us in quick. We 
then looked out for the safest place to run the vessel on shore, and in 
doing of that we struck upon the bar of Cape Cod most violently either 
seven, eight, or nine different times, which made her shake in such a 
manner that at every stroke we thought she would have gone to 
pieces ; and had she not been an amazing strong vessel her bottom 
must have been out at the first shock. But, luckily for us, we got off 
the bar ; but our anchor, that was hanging upon a long peak, catched 
fast hold of the bar, by which means we all endeavored to get the 
anchor untangled, and with great difficulty we accomplished it, as the 
bar happened to be nothing but sand. I often said to the captain 
during the length of the night that I was afraid of that anchor that 
hung upon the long peak, that it would make holes in the bottom of 
the vessel, which might be the means of our foundering at sea. Upon 
that he answered me : " Oh, dear, Mr. Allen, I am surprised you 
should put such a question to me ; you must needs know that iron is 
heavier than wood, and, as the vessel comes up and goes down with 
the waves of the sea, the iron of the anchor is so much heavier than 
the vessel it would naturally go down before the vessel." In this 
most shocking situation with all our other difficulties we continued, 
until we got over Cape Cod bar, and soon after we got into twenty- 
four fathom water (as the fishermen told me), where the captain let 
go his anchor. I advised him by all means not to let that anchor go 
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that was hanging a-peak. He made me answer, it might do him an 
injury when he went on shore, if they knew the anchor hung at the 
peak all the way from Nantasket Road to Cape Cod. Happy was 
I in myself that I had lived to see the moment an anchor could be 
let down to hold us fast in twenty-four fathom water, to the great 
relief of all the twenty-nine unfortunate souls on board, though I ex- 
pected to lose all my property. This was about two o'clock in the 
afternoon, the day after we left Nantasket Road, the 28th of March. 
In this situation we lay in Cape Cod harbor, with all our sails hoisted, 
as we had hoisted in Nantasket Road ; some all the way up, some half 
the way up, and some not a quarter of the way up ; torn, to appear- 
ance, into ten hundred thousand pieces, all flying. The captain says 
to me, by way of advising with me, seeing no boat come off to us, 
whether or no we had not better hoist a signal of a white sheet or 
table-cloth, to let them know we was in distress for want of a boat. 
The answer I made him was that I thought the above signals was 
quite sufficient ; that I imagined there was upwards of nine hundred 
thousand signals more than there need to be, was the reason of no boat 
coming off to us ; and that by neglect in not knowing how to clear the 
ropes at sea, so that they got all entangled together ; at which he 
looked a good deal ashamed of himself, and I imagine his former trans- 
actions flew in his face, which occasioned him to have very little to 
say for himself afterwards. After waiting some time in this distress, 
we espied a man on shore : we made motions to him, as we could not 
hear each other speak, for the conduct of our captain was all of a piece ; 
he had no speaking-trumpet on board. At last, we saw another man 
come up to the first, and then three or four more afterwards. They 
sat down and conversed together for near an hour, and at last they 
made motions pointing to the town, which was three miles off; and 
being very deep sand, and nothing but woods to go through, made the 
time appear very long to us, without one drop of water on board to 
wet our mouths withal. At last, to our great joy, we saw a cart with 
a boat (or canoe) in it drawn by ten oxen, and six men more, which 
came down to our assistance. They soon got the boat into the sea, 
and two men in it to know from whence we came. We told them we 
was from Boston with the fleet. They answered they was surprised, 
for they thought we was from a foreign country, and durst not come 
near us for fear we had the plague on board (and often declared that 
to me whilst I remained a prisoner amongst them, they believed such 
another shocking sight was never seen before in all America, coming 
into any harbor). These two men did not come on board, as we had 
a Mrs. Wezzle on board with us that had the small-pox, just then on 
the turn, of which she died. I thought it best to let the two men in 
the canoe know it, as the people in America are exceedingly afraid of 
that disorder. After some conversation, they returned back to the 
shore and reported our case to the other men, and, after they had con- 
versed with those men on shore some time, they returned with two 
more men that had had the small-pox a number of years before, and 
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they came on board of us : this was about seven o'clock in the evening, 
the 28th of March, 1776.* 

In this cauoe, I and my family, eleven in number, came on shore, and 
landed about eight o'clock that evening ; f and then we had three miles 
to go through the woods, before we came to the town of Cape Cod, 
which I walked, and the rest of my family rode in that dung-cart that 
brought the boat to our assistance, drawn by ten oxen ; and we arrived 
in the town about ten o'clock that same evening, and to my great sur- 
prise was ordered into a small cottage, not fit to put a hog in, where 



* News of Allen's disaster reached Boston about a week after its occurrence. 
In Ezekiel Price's Diary, under date of April 5, 1776, we read : " It is said that 
a transport is ashore on Cape Cod, laden with Tory effects and a number of 
Tory passengers, among whom is Jolley Allen and a parcel of Scotchmen." 
(See Proceedings of Mass. Hist. Soc, Nov., 1863, p. 249.) On the 3d of April, 
the selectmen of Provincetown sent a petition to the General Court, reciting 
" That on the 28th day of March last a sloop appearing near the shore on the 
back of said town, and to be in distress; on going on board, found her to be 
from Boston, with five men on board, and twenty-fire women and children, in 
the most miserable condition. It seems they were bound for Halifax; but, 
having neither seamen nor water on board, they were unable to proceed on 
their intended voyage. And as we have reason to believe them to be some of 
those vermin which have been so destructive to the peace and good order of the 
Colony, we communicate their names to your Honors, viz. : Robert Campbell, 
Peter Harris, Patrick Truttj Daniel Wissel, and the famous Jolley Allen, late 
of Boston. Said sloop's cargo consists of household goods, wearing apparel, 
and casks of delph and glassware. And we humbly pray your Honors to give 
such directions as you shall think proper with the present vessel and goods now 
in our hands." Two days afterward, the captain of the sloop wrote from Truro 
to the General Court : " I beg leave to inform your Honors I have a sloop on 
shore at Cape Cod, put in there in distress, having thirty souls on board, and 
not one drop of water. It was with the utmost difficulty I got clear of the fleet, 
without the loss of the sloop, as my intention was to part them, to put into some 
port to repair, and to proceed to the Province Of New York. I beg such direc- 
tions as may enable me to dispose of the passengers and secure my property. 
Should it be suggested that I may be an enemy to my country, I can produce 
proper testimony, if required, I have not acted any part in favor of the ministe- 
rial troops ; but my intention is, by means of the sloop, to be useful to my 
country, and provide for my family. I should have been glad to have had it in 
my power to make myself better known, but cannot at present, as I am illy able 
to hold a pen, having frozen my fingers for want of help on board." (4 Force's 
American Archives, v. 784. ) The sloop was named Sally, and was probably 
owned in Gloucester. She was captured by the British in the summer of 1775, 
and carried into Boston. After she was wrecked, a claim for her restoration 
was made by a former captain in behalf of the original owner, Captain David 
Pearce. See Journal of Massachusetts House of Representatives, June 3, 1776. 
— Kds. 

t From an elaborate genealogical register, prepared by Mrs. P. S. Stoddard, 
of Roxbury, a great-grand-daughter of Jolley Allen's younger brother, Thomas 
Allen, of New London, we learn the names and ages of the children, except the 
oldest son (baptized in King's Chapel, April 10, 1757, died Sept. 18, 1776), 
whose name is not known. The other children were ; Eleanor, born Dec. 1, 
1758; Ann, born Mar. 19, 1765; Jolley, born Dec. 22, 1766; Sarah, born Oct. 
15, 1769; Nathaniel, born Oct. 28, 1770; Charlotte, born May 18, 1772. Accom- 
panying the family were a " maid servant," and another woman described only 
as "belonging to Mr. Allen's family." (See a memorandum sent with Camp- 
boll's letter, in 4 Force's American Archives, v. 784.) The maiden name of 
Allen's wife was Eleanor Warren. — Eds. 
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we remained. And now I beg leave to return to the vessel, which 
they seized, and all the effects that they could find therein, and I was 
never allowed to see the vessel more. And the same night a little 
before high water they weighed her anchor and run on shore as far as 
they was able, and she never could be got off again. My suspicion was 
that the vessel was run aground, and I have great reason to think so ; 
that it was done on purpose for the sake of pilfering what effects of 
mine they could at the time of unloading the vessel, and for fear she 
should be brought up to town, and their wicked purpose might be frus- 
trated. I made all the inquiry I could, and from the best information 
I found this vessel took near three weeks unloading, which might have 
been done in three days, if they had been so minded ; and, in their 
account, they charged me to the General Court one hundred and fifty 
pounds sterling for unloading the vessel and storing my effects. I had 
the mortifying news brought me during this severe confinement that 
there were several carts employed to bring my goods from the vessel 
to town to be stored ; that they would frequently drop out of the cart, 
and many has been buried in the sand by private people who attended 
the unloading the vessel, and there was frequent battles among them, 
being suspicious of one getting more of my property than another ; and 
a gentleman of veracity came to me, and expressed concern for my 
sorrow and troubles, at several different times ; and one day said he 
had seen one of the completest battles he ever had in his life, and all 
on my account. About fifteen or sixteen men and women was fighting 
battle royal in the fields, condemning one another, and each saying the 
other had taken more of my property than they. The gentleman 
afterwards begged I would let it go no further from me. And several 
other persons came to me and informed me much to the same purpose ; 
and some ready to give their oaths of the same, if ever I stood in need 
of it afterwards. But the people as incensed as they was against 
government and their friends, when they heard my case, how I had 
been used by the captain that brought my family and effects from 
Boston to Cape Cod, they was ready to tear him to pieces. They 
called him a fresh-water captain ; that they should not choose to hang 
a salt-water captain, but a fresh-water captain it would give them the 
greatest pleasure imaginable ; and it was with great difficulty I could 
prevail on them not to hang him, as they declared he did not deserve 
to have time to say, Lord, have mercy upon him, to bring such dis- 
tress as he had done to twenty-nine unfortunate souls that he had on 
board of the vessel, now a perfect wreck in our harbor. This affair 
happened when they brought him on shore up to the town, where they 
was going to sacrifice him ; but at last they reprieved him on my 
account, and confined him with the remainder of the passengers in 
several different places ; but they stripped the whole of the passengers 
of all their little effects, which was but trifling, and never allowed them 
to see them more. In that respect, they was stripped of their all as 
well as myself, so that our situation became all alike. 

This cottage I and my family was put into was to have been pulled 
down the next morning, had we not have been put in it, from its ruin- 
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ated situation. It was melancholy to think that I was brought in com- 
parison from a palace to a hogsty. We had a window to it, with four 
small panes of glass, and two of them broken. There was one door; 
but I believe we should have been warmer inside, had there been none. 
When the wind blew, I am of opinion we should have been more 
comfortable in the open field. There was a roof to this shocking place, 
but when it rained we had better have been in the open air ; for, after 
a shower was over, we was obliged to go into the road until it had 
drained itself off. In this place we were put, eleven of us in number, 
my family that came on shore with me in the boat, to lay on the 
ground one amongst another, servants included ; sometimes victuals, 
sometimes none, but never a quarter of enough. In this situation, we 
remained until the 19th day of April following, being twenty-two days. 
My wife that was with me, that never before saw any difficulties in 
her life, and which I had seventeen children by her, born and chris- 
tened, and five miscarriages, and was married to her thirty-seven years, 
and as good a wife and as tender a mother to her children as ever 
man could wish for, this worthy woman, seeing all her effects taken 
from her, and we wanting the common necessaries of life, fell a sacri- 
fice to their barbarity, and expired quite broken-hearted, in the fifty- 
second year of her age of the said 19th day of April ; she lying dead, 
her seven children round her breathless corpse, all in tears. I submit 
to the humane reader to reflect what heart-breaking and agonizing 
pains I must feel, and not able to assist them with a morsel of bread 
at the time. With an immense deal of trouble and great deal of 
difficulty, I got her buried of Sunday the 22d of April, in the after- 
noon ; and after her death I remained in the same disagreeable cot 
until the 27th, which was eight days longer, when myself and eldest 
son, then in the seventeenth year of his age, was taken by a guard, 
prisoner to Truro, eight miles distant, from my poor six motherless 
children, destitute of bread, and confined in the guard-house there 
eight days ; after which time, having nothing to allege to my charge, 
sent me and my son back again to my poor motherless children, to 
Cape Cod, where I remained with my seven children, still wanting the 
common necessaries of life ; and, after crying round me for bread to 
eat until the 24th of May following, I then obtained, with great diffi- 
culty, a pass to the General Court, then sitting at Watertown, as 
follows : — 

Provincbtown, 24th May, 1776. 
Whereas, Mr. Jolley Allen and son, the bearer, on the 28th of last 
March, was wrecked on shore at this town, with several others in a sloop 
from Boston, supposed to be bound to Halifax, in Nova Scotia. Upon 
their coming ashore, we sent a person to the General Court to inform them 
of this affair, who upon that sent a committee down here to order them 
to remain here until further orders, which shall be sent in a short time. 
They having remained here until this time, and having no answer from 
the General Court, and being unpracticable to procure provisions here for 
their subsistence any longer time, under these circumstances, think it best 
to let Mr. Jolley Allen and son to go to the General Court to know what 
they intend to order further concerning them ; he having left his children 
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and effects here as a pledge for his return here again. Colonel Cobb, a 
member of the General Court for Wellfleet, advised to the above. 

Solomon Cook, > Selectmen of 

Nathaniel Nickerson, \ Provincetown. 
To the Honorable General Court. 

After reading the above pass from under their own hands, which 
this is a true copy, — having the original with me now in London, — 
think how hard my case was, to be under the disagreeable necessity of 
leaving my six poor children crying for bread, and I not able to get 
any thing for them. But necessity called upon me aloud to get the 
above pass to call me from their hungry cries, which has been such, 
many times since in my absence, as would have moved the heart of any 
one not totally divested of humanity. But, from the date of the above 
pass, I left my six children in that deplorable situation, and never saw 
one of them until the 16th day of August following, is eighty-four 
days ; and from the said 1 6th to the 30th day of said August I had all 
my dear children with me, and not before. They was insulted during 
my absence as children of the friends of government, as astonishes 
nature to think of, having neither father nor mother there to take their 
parts. I am now a-going one hundred and twenty miles to Boston, 
myself and son being insulted on the road in a most barbarous manner 
all the way. I went to my own house when I arrived at Boston, that 
I had a long lease of, which I locked up and fastened all the doors and 
windows, and brought the key away with me, but to my great surprise 
they had broke open the door, who I cannot tell. The occupier that 
had then possession of it was my barber that shaved me for fourteen 
years. And it was with the greatest difficulty imaginable that he 
permitted me and my son to lay in one bed two nights, for which he 
charged me eight shilling sterling, which I paid him. During my two 
days' stay in Boston, I was insulted by almost every one in such a 
manner that I was glad to get out of town in the evening, and had 
nine miles further to travel, in the dark ; myself and son disguising 
ourselves for fear of being murdered on the road before we got to 
Watertown, which we arrived at on the 31st of May, 1776, about two 
o'clock in the morning, and then laid ourselves down behind a hedge 
in the fields, tired, and both hungry and dry, where we slept till near 
seven o'clock in the morning ; and, as soon as we made our appearance 
in the town, they was ready to tear us to pieces. The General Court, 
hearing of it, ordered us both to be confined, to go under a thorough 
examination. From the 31st of May to the 10th of June, 1776, the 
General Court was resolving what should be done with us ; and, of 
the 14th June, the Council had agreed with the General Court, and it 
took me five days more to get a copy of the Resolves from the General 
Court and Council, which made my confinement in Watertown about 
a fortnight ; during which time we was obliged every day, except 
Sundays, to wait on the General Court and Council from seven o'clock 
in the morning till eight o'clock at night ; insulted during the above 
fortnight in the following manner : Some was for having me sent to 
the Castle, which was seven miles from Boston by land, there to live 

11 
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on bread and water. Others, fearful that by some stratagem I should 
make my escape from the Castle, was for my being sent to Bridwell to 
pick oakum, and kept on bread and water. Others was determined 
that I should be sent to Cinderbury mines (a place of punishment they 
have, where few persons ever live to come out of that is confined there, 
as no daylight is ever seen), and there to be kept under ground on 
small allowance, bread and water.* This they had partly agreed on ; 
then they was at a stand how to act with my seven children, which in 
this manner they had at last agreed to : That my seven Tory children 
should be divided from each other fifty miles apart, that they should 
not converse or see each other, and to be put apprentices to those that 
would take care to make them earn their daily bread, and that hard 
enough. In this manner, I expected my poor tender children would be 
torn from me, and myself banished from them never to see them more. 
These was the reports that was continually told me by those who 
came out of the Court from time to time, during the greatest part of 
the above fortnight, in this tormenting way impressed me with a heavy 
load of sorrow. I was almost unable to support myself; but, in all my 
troubles, I never would relinquish my King and country. Some of the 
General Court as well as the common people said, if they had their 
will, they would have one of those trees (there being several trees 
facing the court-house which they pointed to at the time) stripped of 
all its branches but eight, and would have me and my seven children 
hanged thereon, but me upon the highest branch. This was done 
for the purpose of tautalizing and tormenting me ; it was running 
thorns into my sides hourly ; and as they perceived my pain at such 
threats, so their joy increased during the above fortnight of my waiting 
on the General Court, during which time I had delivered six memo- 
rials at different times ;t the last of which, I being left an only executor 

* It is, perhaps, superfluous to add that there never was any place of confine- 
ment in Massachusetts to which this description can be applied. But Allen 
probably refers to Simsbury, now East Granby, Ct. For a full account of the 
prison at that place, where a considerable number of Tories were imprisoned 
in the Revolution, see Phelps's History of Newgate of Connecticut. — Eds. 

t The Journal of the House of Representatives mentions only one petition 
from Jolley Allen. Saturday, June 1st, a petition from him, " setting forth the 
distressed condition of himself and children, and praying for the consideration 
of this Court," was read and referred to a committee. On Monday the House, 
"on motion, ordered that Jolley Allen be directed to leave the galleries of the 
House." On the 4th, the committee on Allen's petition reported ; but after the 
report was read it was recommitted. The next morning the committee reported 
again, when the report was read, amended, and accepted, and sent to the Coun- 
cil for concurrence. On the 6th, Lewis Allen sent in a petition for permission 
" to receive Jolley Allen and his children, and support them on terms proposed 
in said petition," which was referred to a committee. On the 10th, the com- 
mittee reported. Their report was read and recommitted; and at the afternoon 
session of the same day the House " Ordered, that a message go to the Honor- 
able Board, to desire them to send down the resolve on the petition of Jolley 
Allen, if they have not passed upon the same," which was apparently done, 
and the House " reconsidered the resolve." At the same time, the committee on 
the petition of Lewis Allen again reported ; and their report was read and 
recommitted. On the 12th, "Mr. Lewis Allen had leave to withdraw his peti- 
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to the last will of Mrs. Vintino, of Boston, in which she left a large 
property behind her to her own relations living in Ireland, which I 
had received, and had the greatest part of it in my own hands at the 
time of my leaving Boston. In this last memorial I prayed that the 
General Court would nominate or appoint such gentlemen as they 
could depend on to secure the above property and restore it to the 
legatees agreeable to the said will, out of my effects, which was seized 
by the said General Court, and then remained at Cape Cod, as plainly 
shows by my pass from thence, where they acknowledged from under 
their hands I had left my children and effects as a security for my 
return. But my request was not granted by the said General Court, 
nor even an answer given to me. It grieved me exceedingly to see 
those innocent people in a foreign country injured in such a manner, 
in which I did all in my power to preserve, as being intrusted by the 
last will of a very worthy woman, and that should likewise be deprived 
of their right, she having a great dependence on me doing justice to 
her relations. How hard it will be if ever my property or any part of 
it should be restored to me, or to my children after my death, to be 
ruined again upon the account of the said will, which I left the origi- 
nal at the judge of probate's office at Cambridge, four miles from 
Boston. How am I or my children to escape from so heavy a charge, 
having acted to the utmost integrity and uprightness in my intentions? 
For had not my property been seized as it was, but I escaped with 
the fleet and army with my effects that I had with me, I should and 
fully intended to remit to Ireland the whole of the fortune of the late 
Mrs. Vintino the first opportunity. And I now beg leave to submit 
my case to the candid public to judge whether I myself or the General 
Court then sitting at Watertown was the thief that robbed these inno- 
cent heirs of their property. At near the latter end of the above 
fortnight I attended the said General Court at Watertown, some par- 
ticular business called my brother, Lewis Allen, to Boston ; and as he 
was coming through Watertown, stopping to refresh his horse and self, 
having nine miles further to go to Boston, some people in the town 
asked him what he intended to do in regard to his brother. My name 
being mentioned to him greatly surprised him, for he thought I was 
then at Cape Cod. He came to seek me, and asked me why I did not 
let him know I was here or intended to come. I told him my reason 
was, I had brought all these difficulties and distresses on myself. I did 
not choose to trouble any of my friends, for fear of bringing them into 
as great troubles as myself. While my brother and me was conversing 
together, the Council sent for me, and I was informed that the General 
Court had resolved what should be done with me, and had sent their 
resolves to the Council. When I attended, two of the Council came 
down to me, and expressed great concern for me, and told me that the 

tion " ; but at the afternoon session it was " Resolved, that the vote of the House 
on the petition of Lewis Alien, giving him leave to withdraw his petition, be 
reconsidered, and the House passed a resolve thereupon," which was sent up to 
the Council for concurrence. The assent of the Council apparently ended the 
matter. — Eds. 
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General Court had sentenced me (I think the gentlemen said) to Sin- 
derbury mines ; but so hard and dreadful a sentence to an innocent 
man, who had done no wrong to none of them, so agitated my mind, I 
really am not clear whether the gentlemen said Sinderbury mines or 
not, but I think they did, and my children to be divided, which made 
my case very hard, being well known to the General Court and the 
Council. I prayed they would permit me to send for my brother, 
Lewis Allen, then in Watertown, which was granted, and he came to 
me. I told him my shocking situation, and then he begged of me that 
I would give him liberty to see what he was able to do for me ; ou 
which the Council agreed to give him a few hours to send in a memo- 
rial to the General Court, praying relief for his brother before the 
sentence was passed by the Council, on which my brother sent in the 
following memorial : — 

To the Honorable the Council and House of Representatives in General 
Court assembled at Watertown. 

The memorial of Lewis Allen, of Shrewsbury, in the County of Wor- 
cester and Colony aforesaid, humbly sheweth: — 

That your memorialist hath been informed that this Honorable Court 
have ordered the goods and chattels the effects of Jolley Allen should be 
disposed of at public auction for the support of his said children, and that 
the children unable to support themselves should be disposed of and put 
out to board as reasonable as possible, and the rest of them to be put to 
apprenticeship or bound out to service. Your memorialist would inform 
this Honorable Court that he is willing to take the four youngest children 
at as reasonable a price as any person in the community; and the three 
oldest ones gratis. And that he will give bonds that they shall not be- 
come chargeable to the community for their support and maintenance; and 
that he will receive and support the said Jolley Allen, and will give secu- 
rity that he shall not depart the Colony, nor hold correspondence with any 
person knowing them to be inimical to the liberties of America. Where- 
fore your memorialist humbly prays that he may be permitted to receive 
said Allen and children upon the terms above mentioned, or upon such 
other terms as this Honorable Court shall judge for the safety and well- 
being of the community. And in duty bound shall ever pray. 

Lewis Allen. 

In all our calamities, we ought not to despair, but look up to kind 
Providence who watches with a gracious and merciful care over us 
(and will not always let the wicked prevail), should order it so that 
the morning the Resolves of the General Court was sent down to the 
Council, my brother should arrive in Watertown, and the Council 
permitted him time to present the above memorial to the General 
Court, before they signed my sentence ; as I am of opinion as soon as 
the Council had agreed with the General Court, there was a guard 
ready to take me to my banishment, where I must have soon expired 
of a broken heart as my poor wife had done about two months before. 
And, upon the above memorial being presented to the General Court, 
they came to the resolution to withdraw their former Resolve, and sent 
for the same from the Council, and came to the following Resolve : — 
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In the House of Eepresentatives, 10th June, 1776. The committee 
on the petition of Lewis Allen, reported and read and accepted. 

Resolved, That the prayer of the petitioner be so far granted that he 
have liberty to take the seven children of the said Jolley Allen, for which 
he shall be paid out of the proceeds of the sales of the goods and effects 
of the said Jolley Allen thirty-six pounds eight shillings [which sum in 
sterling makes twenty-seven pounds six shillings], for the maintenance 
and support of the same ; and the petitioner to give bonds in the sum of 
one hundred pounds that they shall not become chargeable to the commu- 
nity for any further support and maintenance; and that he shall receive 
and support the said Jolley Allen, and that he shall not depart the County 
of Worcester, or hold correspondence with any person knowing them to 
be inimical to the liberties of America, till further orders of this Court. 

That Mr. Nye, Mr. Wendell, and Mr. Deacon Thomas be a committee 
to receive all the goods and effects of the said Jolley Allen that can be 
found, and deliver the petitioner at Boston the children and four feather 
beds and bedding, and the wearing apparel of the children and the late 
wife of the said Jolley Allen, also his own wearing apparel ; the remain- 
der of the goods and effects to be disposed of by the said committee at 
public auction, and pay the above sum of thirty-six pounds eight shillings 
to the said Lewis Allen; also pay all necessary charges that have arisen or 
may arise in collecting and transporting said goods and effects ; also the 
charges for supporting the said Jolley Allen and family in Provincetown, 
and to be accountable to the General Court for the same. 

Sent up for concurrence. J. Warren, Speaker. 

In Council 14th June, 1776. Read and concurred. 

John Lowell, Deputy P. 



Consented to. 



William Sever. B. White. 

William Spooner. William Phillips. 



Caleb Cushing. B. Austin. 

J. Winthrop. T. Gardner. 

S. Holten. Daniel Davis. 

Richard Derby, Jr. D. Sewell. 

T. Cushing. D. Hopkins. 
John Whetcomb. 
A true copy. Attest : John Lowell, Deputy Secretary, P. 

I beg leave, though in an improper place, to insert the receipt my 
brother Lewis Allen gave me, the night before I made my escape and 
broke my confinement, at the hazard of my life, for fear it should be 
forgot, only to show the honor of the General Court, notwithstanding 
their Resolves to allow my brother twenty-seven pound six shillings, 
as above resolved, with my children, they never gave him one farthing, 
viz. : — 

Shrewsbury, 7th Feb., 1777. 

Received the within named Jolley Allen and family 17th June last, 
but have received not one farthing from the General Court. 

L. Allen. 

This was the utterance to myself of a heavy heart when I left 
Watertown, loth June, 1776 : Now farewell, Watertown. I hope no 
friend of government will ever hereafter fall into your hands, nor 
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receive the hundredth part of the most harbarous and inhumane usage 
as I have for this fifteen days past. On this day I left Watertown, 
and have got thirty-one miles to go to Shrewsbury, the place of my con- 
finement, and on the greatest part of the road was insulted almost by 
every one. From my keeping of a shop for the sale of English goods for 
many years in Boston was known to all the country round ; and not 
a morsel of bread would any of them give me or my son for money ; 
and when night came on was obliged to go into the woods to lay. 
Through the mercy of God, we arrived at Shrewsbury the second day, 
being the 17th of June, Sunday, very hungry, but I cannot say I was 
dry ; by often lying down and drinking of the running stream, both me 
and my son as we went along, was all the sustenance we had. My 
brother, being obliged to go to Boston on some urgent business, could 
not go home with us, but gave me money to hire a horse and chaise, 
but none durst let one to us for fear of being tarred and feathered. 

When I got to Shrewsbury, I was in hopes the bitterness of my hard 
fate was over; but I soon found, to my inexpressible grief, I was much 
mistaken, which I beg leave to relate, for the people of Shrewsbury, of 
the 20th of June, three days after my arrival, expressed most horrid 
and cruel invectives against me, and threatened me most violently, and 
friends of government informed me so much of their behavior that I 
durst not venture out of the house, for my life was in imminent danger, 
I found ; and on the 27th of June, about ten o'clock at night, I was 
going to my bed half undressed, my brother came up to me and 
knocked at the door, to let me know the house was going to be sur- 
rounded that night by a very great mob from different towns. At which 
news I was quite composed, thinking I must resign my breath as well 
as my effects. My brother was greatly agitated, thinking he and his 
family must die along with me, and my poor mother, who was near 
ninety years of age. The terror was so great on her that I thought 
she would expire several times ; and then I was exceedingly sorry that 
my brother had sent a memorial to the General Court for me, as I 
said to him at Watertown, when he chided me for not writing to him. 
I said, " No, Lewis, I have brought this difficulty on myself : let me 
work myself out of it as well as I can, and let me not be the instigation 
of ruining the whole family." But my case was so desperate from the 
General Court, that I was glad to accept his offer, which succeeded for 
a time, but now it seemed to fall with more violence than ever. We 
sat up the whole night, but the Shrewsbury mob being disappointed by 
the other towns did not come, and we heard nothing further of them 
until the 8th of July, which was twelve days, expecting them the first 
four days that they was coming every minute on us ; the family cry- 
ing and lamenting day and night the greatest part of the time, saying 
they was ruined for ever ; and I preparing myself for death as well as 
I was able. The 8th of July, this mob sent word to Shrewsbury mob 
that the reason of they being disappointed was they could not collect 
themselves together, but of this night was determined to come and set 
fire to the house and destroy every thing there was. This farm my 
father gave, above twenty years before, one thousand pounds sterling 
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for it. Upon three friends of government hearing of their determina- 
tion, came and acquainted me of it, about three o'clock the same after- 
noon, unknown to the mob, or else I must have perished that night. 
I took this information into consideration immediately. What to do I 
could not tell ; at last, I bethought myself. About four o'clock, to save 
the house, effects, and the lives of the rest of the family that was there, 
I sent for two men of the town who I was informed was the head of 
the mob. They came to me. I begged the favor of them that I might 
go to Mr. Stone, their representative,* which lived three miles off from 
my brother's. I took no notice to those two men that I knew what 
was to happen that night, when I first asked them the favor. They 
answered me they durst not grant it. I interceded with them all I 
could. They went back and returned to me about six o'clock the same 
evening (those two men was officers belonging to the rebel army), and 
when they came to me the second time they had changed their clothes 
and had put on their regimentals. They told me then that I had liberty 
to go to their representative, but they must go with me, which they 
did. I then took leave of my brother and his family, and happy to 
think within myself that I had bethought myself of an expedient to 
save the lives of my aged mother, my brother, and the rest of the fam- 
ily that was in the house, to get out of the house from them, that they 
should not fall a sacrifice with me, as I expected nothing but present 
death with going out with them two men. Soon after, I left the house 
to go this three miles of ground, in going of which the mob had placed 
themselves in small parties about a quarter of a mile distance from 
each other, and as I passed them, and most of the houses, no tongue 
can express the ill-treatment and abusive language I received ; and 
happy was I to think I had escaped with my life to the representa- 
tive's house, he being the representative for the town of Shrewsbury, 
and a constant attendant on the General Court, was well acquainted 
with all the afflictions the General Court had laid on me, that he was 
fully satisfied that no one had any business with me ; they had afflicted 
me as much as could be done as they thought, and that I had no busi- 
ness to wait of him. I told him I waited upon him to know if I had 
broke the resolves of the General Court, or what I had done to the 
people of Shrewsbury, and I begged leave to state my case as follows : 
That I was well informed that there was mobs to assemble from differ- 
ent towns that night, and was to surround my brother's house, and if 
they could not lay hold of me they was determined to destroy it and 
every thing therein by fire ; for they was determined to have my life, 
and, if he should refuse me to stay in his house, begged he would let 
me have a private room for half an hour to prepare myself for death. 
Mr. Stone answered me, saying, " Mr. Allen, I never knew you to 
tell me a falsity in your life, and it is hard for me to think ill of my 

* Jonas Stone, bom Aug. 12, 1725, died March 22, 1809. Ward says in the 
History of Shrewsbury, pp. 424, 425 : " He was an ardent friend of his country 
in her Revolutionary struggle ; represented the town in General Court, when 
held at Watertown, May, 1775, and rendered long and important services in 
town and parish affairs." — Eds. 
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townsmen." Upon that, he turned round to the two officers that came 
with me, and conversed with them upon the matter I had just related 
to him. The two officers was greatly surprised when they found I 
knew all the plot, and hesitated some time before they could answer 
Mr. Stone cleai-ly ; but at hist they did confess that was the intent of 
the mob, to come upon me that night, and how I knew it they could 
not tell. I desired leave to wait upon him, and we had granted him 
that favor. On this, Mr. Stone took the two officers into another room, 
and staid there about a quarter of an hour : their conversation I can 
form no judgment of, but on their return I applied to Mr. Stone in 
these words : " Sir, what am I to do in this deplorable situation I am 
now in ? Do you receive me in your house, or do you not ? " He 
answered me, " I am sorry for you, and that you may stay in my 
house." I told him I would pay him with the greatest honor, which I 
did. During the time I staid at Mr. Stone's house, which was eight 
days, he used me very kindly ; but, poor man, I was exceedingly sorry 
for him and his family, for I had not been but two days there, when the 
mob threatened to destroy him, and burn his house and all his effects 
with fire, declaring he was a greater Tory than I was for taking me in, 
and this repeated several times, saying he deserved to be sent out of the 
world as quick as I myself, and that he was the last person they should 
have thought of acting so, being their representative ; which greatly 
alarmed his wife and children, to my great trouble. And, on my leav- 
ing his house and settling with him about eleven o'clock in the fore- 
noon of the 16th of July, he expressed great concern for me, and if it 
was in his power he would take a pleasure in serving me. On my quit- 
ting his house, I went the roadway to go to my brother's house again. 
Whilst I was going the roadway, the mob rising, and knowing the 
country better than me, took a shorter way through the fields to Mr. 
Stone's house, where they sent one before them to inquire for me. 
They received an answer from Mr. Stone himself that I had left his 
house and gone to my brother's. Accordingly, this man went to the 
rest of the mob to acquaint them thereof, and they immediately set off 
after me, to my brother's, where they found me. They sent two men 
to inquire of my brother if I was there. He asked them what their 
business was with me. They told him it was not his business to 
know ; they wanted me, and they would have me ; and, if he would 
not consent to it, they would have me out of the house by force. Upon 
that, he declared they should not ; which they answered they was 
determined they would, or else die by it. On which a scuffle ensued, 
and they got the better of my brother, and got into the house, and was 
forcing their way through it, breaking every thing before them. This 
happened about half after twelve o'clock the same day. The first and 
second attempt was to have been in the night ; not succeeding, they 
was now determined to take the day, that every one should see what 
they did do. Hearing the scuffle and uproar in the parlor, I came in 
and asked what was the matter. These two men made me answer, and 
said they came to demand my body, and was determined to have it, or 
they would lose their lives iu the cause. As I now appeared before 
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them, I asked them what they wanted to do with me. They told me I 
should soon see that. I asked them whether they wanted to lay vio- 
lent hands on me. They said they was determined to do that to the 
very utmost of their power, if I did not give up myself to them imme- 
diately. I asked, upon these words, what difference would it be their 
seizing me or I to give myself up. They made me this reply : " If 
you deliver yourself up to us, you shall not be hurt ; if you do not, all 
the punishment we are able to lay upon you we will do, if we take you 
by force." I asked them both directly whether they had any honor in 
them. They both told me I was a scoundrel. Upon that word, I 
asked them if they would give me their honor I should not be hurt if 
I gave myself up to them. They accordingly did, and I said to them, 
" I hope it is that part of honor that my life might not be taken from 
me." Upon which they answered me that was owing to my behavior 
whilst I was with them. Accordingly, I went with them, and was 
greatly astonished to see the number of people was waiting for them. 
They took me and marched me back the three miles I had come that 
morning to Mr. Stone's house ; insulted the greatest part of the way too 
inhuman to put pen to paper to describe, and joined by other mobs on 
the road, all in chorus one with another. At about three o'clock, the 
mob arrived at the representative's house, and asked if Deacon Stone 
was at home ; the answer they received was no, that he was in the field ; 
and seeing so many people gathered together about the house, they 
stood amazed, and me in the middle of them a prisoner. They sent a 
boy with that body to show them where their representative was in 
the field at work, which greatly surprised him (I thought he looked 
wild) at seeing so large a mob of people should make their appearance 
before him in the field, and in looking about him happened to see me, 
almost fatigued to death, and broken-hearted in the midst. Upon 
which he said to them, " Ho, ho ! what's your will with me ? " Upon 
which they began to ask the meaning of my leaving his house that day. 
"Ah, my townsmen," said he, "are you the people that threaten to 
set my house in flames and destroy all my effects ? I now know you 
all well, and know how to make a proper return of the whole of you to 
the General Court ; and what are you come about, or what is your 
business with Mr. Allen ? " They answered, " We are all in a body 
come upon that account, that he shall not live in the town of Shrews- 
bury, nor no king of the Tories, nor no villain like him, that went off 
with the fleet and army " ; but insisted of carrying me back to the 
General Court, then sitting at Watertown. He answered them, say- 
ing, " What has this here mob to allege against Mr. Allen ? Has he 
broke his confinement ; has he insulted any of the townspeople ; has 
he been disguised in liquor ; has he been guilty of any misdemeanor 
amongst you since he has been here ? If he has, I will save you the 
trouble of sending him to the General Court ; but I will send him 
under a strong guard, and that immediately." The speaker of this 
mob made answer, and said there was not one of those articles to lay 
to his charge or any other whatsoever ; but as a body that had ap- 
peared before him, all friends to the United States of America, and 

12 
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that regard for their thirteen stripes, that they would not suffer no 
such a villanous Tory to be in the town of Shrewsbury ; but at the 
hazard of all their lives was determined to have me out of it, and that 
immediately. Upon which their representative said to them, "I under- 
stand you now all plainly," and said he was thoroughly tired, and 
desired they would all sit down in the field with him, which they did 
except myself (I suppose it was in order that none of them should get 
away clandestinely, if they had so minded) ; I left standing, ready to 
sink into the earth, a spectacle for the whole mob to gaze on during 
their conversation, and to make their remarks on, and loading me with 
abuse ; setting no regard upon the presence of their representative 
between whiles. This mob being seated, their representative began to 
open the conversation to that whole body as follows : " Now I am 
seated, I now understand your conversation right well. You want me 
to send that man that you have a prisoner, under a strong guard, to 
Watertown to the General Court, where they are now sitting. Had 
you any crime in particular against him, I would do it ; but I plainly 
see you have none. Now I will give you my opinion as your repre- 
sentative : this man lived eight days with me ; I never lived with 
more satisfaction than during the time he was in my house, no further 
than this, often having been told that my house was going to be set on 
fire and destroyed during the greatest part of the time he lived with 
me. I have said to a great many of my townsmen, if that was the 
case, I would make them build me up a better in the room of this I 
have. And you want me truly to send this man who is standing up 
among us to Watertown, thirty-one miles, which is because I took him 
into my house, and you had not the satisfaction of murdering him eight 
days back ? Now you all know I am representative ; I have this to 
say to you, now you are calmly sitting with me: you are all the trans- 
gressors, not only upon me, but this man you have made a prisoner of, 
and now with you, and if I knew where to send for a sufficient guard 
to surround you all, you are the people I ought to send to the General 
Court for disobeying the General Court's orders, and not this man, 
who by your own confession having nothing to lay to his charge that 
I can find out by any of you. You even say he has not broke his con- 
finement. You all say you are all friends to the United States, and 
the thirteen stripes ; you are the people that wants to pull down the 
United States, and tear the thirteen stripes to pieces. I cannot see 
any occasion the town of Shrewsbury has for any representative. 
Although I have been your representative for a number of years, and 
always have done in the General Court every thing that lay in my 
power for the prosperity of the town of Shrewsbury ever since I have 
been your representative, in promoting such salutary laws as was ser- 
viceable to the town of Shrewsbury, I am now convinced this body 
that appears now before me, they seemly are determined to break 
through the laws I have been striving to hold up to the utmost of my 
abilities ; but now I find it is impossible for me to do it any longer. 
And now I see plainly the minds of this body, which is the greatest 
part of this town, that you have no occasion for a representative : I 
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am determined to serve you no longer, appoint who you will." Upon 
this, the foreman of the mob got up and spoke to the mob in these 
words : " We are like to have a long and disagreeable conversation ; 
I move that a guard of six men take the prisoner away, that he may 
hear no more of it." And accordingly the guard took me to the 
representative's house, being near the field, and staid with me there 
during the short conversation that passed whilst 1 was with this guard, 
the purport of which I am unacquainted with. In about twenty 
minutes after, the whole mob came out of the field and demanded my 
body ; on which the guard marched me into the midst of them. From 
between twelve and one o'clock, they took me out of my brother's 
house, they marched me sixteen miles, until two o'clock the next morn- 
ing. In this sixteen miles, they took me to Northborough ; the 
militia of the town with their guns and bayonets fixed was drawn up 
ready to receive me, to my great surprise (from which I imagined 
they had sent some of their party a shorter way to give them notice). 
They applied to the representative of that town* and stated their case, 
and he told them likewise that they was entirely wrong, and if they 
persevered to carry me to Watertown, as they had nothing to allege 
against me, it was his opinion that I should be sent back and they 
would be all made prisoners ; but they might do as they pleased, for 
had I broke my confinement, or any ways done amiss, he would have 
sent his guard to Watertown with me. Upon this second repulse, 
they, finding themselves in the wrong, did not know how to act for 
some time. But a little while after the body agreed to draw up an 
instrument for me to sign, which was for me to consent to be shot 
through the heart if I attempted to come off my brother's farm ; which 
instrument I refused to sign, saying I never would sign my own death- 
warrant ; but as my presence was so disagreeable, and if it would 
give any satisfaction to them to draw up any thing that would not 
take my life immediately, I would sign it (there I had given my word). 
They then paused a little, and withdrew, and transversed the sentence 
to five hundred stripes, which I signed as follows : — 

Northborough, 16th July, 1776. 

Whereas, I have been unfriendly to the common cause of America, 
and it being grievous to the good people of Shrewsbury for me to walk 
the streets, I promise and engage to abide within the limits of the farm 
of Lewis Allen of said Shrewsbury, excepting to attend public worship at 
the meeting-house in the first precinct of said Shrewsbury, and if found 
without the said bounds I consent to receive any punishment they shall 
inflict not exceeding five hundred stripes on the naked back. And I fur- 
ther promise not to send any letter to any person, unless first shown to 
some person whom they shall appoint for that purpose. 

Witness my hand. Jolley Allen. 

Many a time I was exceedingly sorry since I had given my word to 
sign the aforesaid instrument, for reason I was always determined to 

* The representative from Northborough at that time was John Ball. — Eds. 
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break my confinement the first opportunity, even at the hazard of my 
life ; not thinking that they would have taken the advantage of my 
word to lay on me so hard a sentence. But I had given my word, 
and could not go from it, otherwise I never should have consented to 
have done any such thing, for I was sensible, if I had been taken after 
I broke my confinement, that I could not have been able to a gone 
through the above punishment from their savage conduct to me ; must 
have died in the operation. About two o'clock in the morning, they 
marched me back to my brother's farm, their place of confinement, not 
approving what their General Court had done to me ; where I re- 
mained well watched, may be depended on, for the sake of what I had 
signed. But some friends of government who used come to bemoan 
their hard fate with me in the night, which durst not come at any 
other time, has frequently told me what a kind hand of Providence 
was over me for me to sign the aforementioned instrument, as a party 
of the mob that took me to Northborough had dug a grave six feet 
deep, and as I was to walk by they was to shove me in it and cover 
me up immediately, that none might ever know what was become of 
me ; but kind Providence would have brought the whole to light, I 
make no doubt. This it seems was their determination before drawing 
the aforesaid instrument for me to sign. During my confinement, I beg 
leave to mention my son, then in the seventeenth year of his age, being 
then at Boston striving to do what lay in power for me, but to no 
effect; the General Court hearing that the mobs from other towns 
came to Provincetovvn and broke open the stores where my effects lay, 
and took out whatever they pleased and carried them away, and like- 
wise burnt the vessel for the sake of the iron. Amongst my effects 
taken away, there was a crimson silk damask bed which cost one 
hundred fifty pounds sterling ; and as every one was for getting all 
they could, it was torn to pieces, and some got enough to make capa- 
sheens, others to make bonnets ; and those that could get no bigger, 
made shoes of them, which my own children saw worn before they left 
the Cape, and came to me at Shrewsbury. The General Court, as I 
said before, hearing of these plunderers, ordered my son, then at Bos- 
ton, to go with an empty vessel to Cape Cod, and bring the remainder 
of my effects away with him ; but, on his arrival at Cape Cod, the 
people there refused to deliver them to him, saying the General Court 
had no right to the goods, as they came into their harbor in the great- 
est distress imaginable ; that the vessel and cargo was their property, 
a wreck from sea. On which my son and vessel returned to Boston, 
with only my other six poor children, and four beds and bedding which 
the General Court had ordered. And my children came to me at 
Shrewsbury : this was in the month of August, and not before, that I 
received my dear children. 

I hope the candid reader will permit a parent to leave his own pres- 
ent troubles awhile, and lament on his son, who in the eighteenth year 
of his age, and never knew what hardships was before, being always 
brought up very tenderly with me, but being separated from me, 
and losing his mother, and cruelly insulted, am informed he died quite 
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broken-hearted, for want of his father being there to take his part. 
In this youth, I have lost a very promising and dutiful child, and my 
other six dear children a loving and kind brother, was advancing in 
life very fast to be enabled to defend himself and protect them, which 
friendly aid they have stood in great need of since I arrived in Eng- 
land. After receiving my six poor children, I continued in my con- 
finement until I received Mr. Wendell's letter, a copy of which is as 
follows : — 

Wateetown, 19th Sept., 1776. 

The General Court have resolved that you be permitted to go to Cape 
Cod, there to sell so many of your effects as are sufficient to discharge 
your debts in Provincetown, and you are to settle and pay off the same. 
After that is done, you will assist the selectmen of that town in forward- 
ing the remainder of your effects up to Boston, to be deposited in the 
hands of Mr. Pitts and myself, till the further order of the Court. This 
is the best that can be done at present, and hope you'll perform the busi- 
ness with integrity. I must desire to see you before you go down to the 
Cape, as I shall write by you, and give you some directions. 

Call at the Secretary's office at the Council Chambers for the resolves 
of Court. Yours, 

Oliver Wendell, 

One of the Court's Committee. 

On the receipt of the above letter, I greatly feared it was a scheme 
laid to get me off the farm, in order that the mob might inflict me with 
the punishment of five hundred lashes. I durst not go until my brother 
had got a pass for me from Dr. Flint, chairman of the committee of 
Shrewsbury, which took him three days to procure for me, and is as 
follows : — 

In compliance with Mr. Wendell's directions, Jolley Allen, the bearer 
hereof, is permitted to go to Cape Cod or elsewhere, agreeable to what the 
Court shall order. 

Edward Flint, 
Chairman of the Committee of Correspondence, fyc, at Shrewsbury. 
Shrewsbury, 23d Sept., 1776. 

The next morning after I received the above pass, I set off to Wa- 
tertown for the copy of the Eesolves of the General Court, which is 
as follows : — 

In the House of Representatives, Sept. 18, 1776. 

Resolved, That Jolley Allen be permitted to collect and make sale of 
so much of his effects at Cape Cod as shall be sufficient to discharge the 
debts incurred by him and his family at Provincetown since March last; 
and, after settling and paying said debts, that the selectmen of Province- 
town deliver the remainder of his effects into the hands of Mr. Wendell 
and Mr. Pitts, of Boston, who shall be accountable to this Court for the 
same that may be delivered to them. 

Sent up for concurrence. J. Warren, Speaker. 

In Council, Sept. 18, 1776. Read and concurred. 

Jno. Avery, Deputy Secretary. 

Consented to by the major part of the Council. 

A true copy. Attest : Jno. Avery, Deputy Secretary. 
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On receiving the said Resolve from the secretary's office, I went to 
Boston that same evening, and attended on Mr. Wendell at his house 
(I took care to have a copy of the Resolve before I gave it him), and 
entered into conversation immediately on the subject of my going to 
the Cape. Afterwards he sat down and wrote a letter to the select- 
men of Provincetown, which he sealed (or I would have had a copy 
of it also), desiring me to go as quick as possible I could contrive to 
get to Provincetown with this letter. (At this time of leaving Shrews- 
bury, I thought it very prudent to have my eldest daughter with me, 
which was then in the nineteenth year of her age, for fear of any acci- 
dent happening to me of being murdered on the road ; hearing the 
mobs had broke open all the warehouses where my effects lay, and 
took out what they pleased, and left the remainder, by which means I 
thought my life in danger, was the reason of me taking my daughter 
with me.) On leaving Mr. Wendell and he giving me the above letter, 
he said if I found any difficulty, or that the people of Cape Cod refusing 
to deliver me the goods, to tell them they had once disobliged the 
General Court, and let them take care how they offended the General 
Court again, if ever the town wanted or should ask a favor from them. 
But, before I left Mr. Wendell, I asked how I was to go to the Cape. 
He said the best way I could. I told him I had no money, how was 
I to go two hundred and forty miles thither and back again. He said 
he had no directions from the General Court, and therefore he could 
do nothing in it. I answered. " Sir, you know they have taken away 
all my property ; I have nothing left that I can come at ; I cannot go 
without support ; and pray, sir, am I to stay in Boston or return to 
Shrewsbury ? " Besides, I had my daughter with me, as I did not 
know from the cruelty I had received at Shrewsbury but that I might 
be murdered by the way in going or coming back ; for that reason, I 
had brought my daughter with me, that she might be a witness of my 
funeral, that the General Court might know what was become of me. 
After waiting two days in Boston, Mr. Pitts, the other Court's com- 
mittee man, sent for me, and gave me twenty dollars in paper money, 
which is four pounds ten shillings sterling, and desired I would make 
what haste I could there, and come back as quick as possible, which I 
did to the great astonishment of the people of Provincetown, for they 
never expected to see me again. And to my great surprise on my 
arrival in Provincetown, and delivered Mr. Wendell's letter to the 
selectmen, on reading which they told me neither I nor the General 
Court had any right to my effects, as I came into their harbor in the 
greatest distress ; that the like was never seen before ; and refused to 
give me up the effects, until I told them of the message that Mr. 
Wendell gave me beside the letter. On which, the selectmen had a 
consultation together, and then agreed to let me have the effects, and 
gave me an account, which I never before was able to obtain, for unload- 
ing the vessel and storing the effects. They charged one hundred and 
fifty pounds sterling ; but, on my disputing so unjust and enormous an 
account, they agreed to take seventy-four sterling, and this account 
they afterwards acknowledged to be a very heavy charge when thus 
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reduced, as will appear by the subjoined certificate. Being obliged by 
order of the Court to sell the effects at Provincetown to discharge the 
said sum, I am well satisfied in my own mind what was there sold for 
the above sum of seventy-four pounds sterling would have sold in Bos- 
ton for five hundred guineas sterling. Such was the advantage taken 
of me, and never allowed me what was left besides, after the above 
sale. I did the best that lay in my power from Mr. Pitts and Mr. 
Wendell's direction to me, ordering me to assist the selectmen. I hired 
a vessel to take the remainder of my effects to Boston, as appears by 
the receipt at the bottom of the bill of ladiug, as follows : — 

Provincetown, Oct. 9, 1776. 
Received the above goods and articles on board the schooner Ester, 
which I promise to deliver at Boston, to Oliver Wendell and John Pitts, 
Esqs., or their order, danger of the seas only excepted, they paying freight 
thereof, eight pounds lawful money, as witness my hand. 
Bureau, mahogany table, six mahogany chairs omitted. 

Henry Atkins. 

My trouble from the conduct of the Court has been very great, on 
the above occasion, and never thanked for it, though at the same time 
recommended by the selectmen of Provincetown, as follows : — 

These are to certify that Jolley Allen hath suffered a very heavy loss 
in being cast on shore, in his house-furniture being stove, damaged, and 
destroyed, and his papers it is presumed were all lost with his books and 
accounts, and a very large quantity of china, glass, and other ware 
destroyed in the vessel. His charges here hath unavoidably arisen to a 
large sum on what little he saved out of the whole, which charges he hath 
paid with honor by the sale of his effects, in which sale he hath done the 
most he could to save the remainder, to whom it shall be ordered by the 
General Court. 

Nehemiah Nickerson, > Selectmen of 
Provincetown, Oct. 9, 1776. Solomon Cook, $ Provincetown. 

If my effects was but little, how came they to charge one hundred 
and fifty pounds sterling for unloading and storing the same ? I and 
my daughter went in the vessel with the remainder of my effects. I 
was very sorry we did not meet with some English man-of-war to 
carry us into some other port, for had there been but ever so little it 
would have been of service to me. But though the mobs at several 
times had stolen so much, and those sold at Cape Cod to so great a 
disadvantage, there was a great quantity left. But unfortunately for 
us we got safe to Boston, and I waited on Messrs. Wendell and Pitts, 
and gave them the bill of lading, and a copy of every one's name and 
where they lived that bought any of my effects at Cape Cod ; also 
what they gave for them. Mr. Wendell and Mr. Pitts both agreed 
that my effects should be put into Mr. Wendell's store, and the vessel 
was ordered round to his wharf, and I was desired to see the vessel 
unloaded, and likewise to see them safe stored, and make out a just 
account and give them, which I did ; and, when done, I waited on Mr. 
Wendell with the account. He asked me if every thing was stored. 
I told him it was, only a crimson silk curtain in which I put all my 
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plate and the plate I had by me belonging to the late Mrs. Vintino (I 
have before mentioned). He answered me : " How can I give a true 
return to the General Court of your fidelity, if you do not let me have 
all the plate?" I replied, I thought my lodgings a more fitter place 
than his warehouse to keep the plate. He answered, he thought his 
house a fitter place, and ordered me to bring it there the next morning, 
saying, " Mr. Allen, if I had ever such a mind to serve you, I could 
not ; how can I make a proper return of all your effects delivered to 
me ? I can only say you have delivered to me all the remainder of 
your effects except one silk curtain and your plate. I make not the 
least doubt in life," added he, " but what you will have all your effects 
returned to you, and that immediately by our General Court, on my 
making your return to them with the character the selectmen of Prov- 
incetown has given of you to me, which I shall lay before the General 
Court in your behalf." Upon which, I delivered the silk curtain and 
all my plate I was possessed of, the next morning, to Mr. Wendell and 
Mr. Pitts, two famous selectmen, who call themselves honest men of 
the town of Boston, which promised to do every thing in their power 
to serve me. But I never heard from them afterwards : it plainly 
appeared they meant to serve themselves, and not me, for when I left 
the plate in their hands they ordered me immediately to my confine- 
ment, and not to be within forty miles of any seaport, this 27th of 
October, 1776, which is thirty-three days from the time I left Shrews- 
bury to the time I returned ; and there I remained, as much insulted 
as before, playing at bo-peep with them, as they watched me very 
narrowly. I often baffled them, for sometimes I would stay in the 
house for a week, and make my appearance again ; sometimes a fort- 
night and three weeks, and once I confined myself for a month, and 
then made my appearance. During this space, I used to keep myself 
close in the house, they used to be upon the watch, and often would 
say I was gone ; and when I did appear, to the great surprise and 
astonishment, was insulted in such a manner that my life was in dan- 
ger. The reason of my confining myself was that, when I should be 
so fortunate as to make my escape, they should not suspect me. In 
this manner I continued from the 28th day of March, 1776, I fell a 
sacrifice amongst them, to the 8th day of February, 1777, — I think 
to the best of my knowledge is three hundred and seventeen days. 

And then kind goodness appeared to me, by three friends of govern- 
ment, that lived eighty miles' distance, hearing how barbarously I had 
been treated, and how violently used by the Americans, came to my 
relief at the hazard of their lives and fortunes, which they was deter- 
mined to effect that I might not suffer any longer amongst them, which 
through God's goodness they succeeded, and brought me away tri- 
umphant with them about the hour of one o'clock in the morning.* 

* Mrs. Stoddard informs us, from family tradition, that Allen's escape from 
Shrewsbury was effected by (he help of his nephew, Thomas Allen, Jr., of New 
London, then a young man of twenty-two, who was the only person concerned 
in the affair. On reaching New London, Allen was carried on board of the 
British man-of-war by three persons, all of them connected with the family by 
marriage, who were afterward imprisoned. — Eds. 
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And we arrived at New London about two o'clock the next day, eighty 
miles from the place of my confinement ; and about two o'clock the 
next morning, being Monday, the 10th day of February, I went on 
board the Amazon frigate of thirty-two guns, commanded by Captain 
Jacobson, who generously received me at that hour in the night, and 
took me in his own apartments and loaded me with kindnesses, as 
much as could be, as a friend of government. I continued with him 
until the Thursday following. I applied to him to be landed : he 
ordered his boat out with reluctance, and begged to keep me on board 
to carry me safe himself to New York, for fear I should fall into the 
hands of the Americans again ; but I being desirous of getting there, 
and he not knowing the exact time of his going, granted my request 
and brought the king's frigate under sail to see me safe landed, for if 
any of the American boats, of which there was several in sight, should 
offer to come after me, he would have sunk them. He was induced to 
this from motives of humanity, as my sufferings had been so great, for 
which kindness I can never sufficiently thank him, but shall always 
remember his name with the greatest gratitude. And after I was 
landed I had one hundred and twenty miles to go to New York. I 
was in imminent danger all the way of being taken, but through the 
mercy of God I escaped, and arrived at New York safe of Monday 
following, the 17th day of February, about sunset, and waited on Sir 
"William Howe immediately, and he desired me to wait of his brother, 
Lord Howe ; and, when I came to his Lordship, found the General 
there before me. I told his Lordship and the General part of my diffi- 
culties, and I hearing there was a fleet bound to England, I begged 
his Lordship would give me a passage in the said fleet, which his 
Lordship readily granted, and ordered a pass for me to go on board 
a brig two hundred and eighty tons, commanded by Captain Mont- 
gomery, as I had not money to pay my passage, nor even to lay in any 
stores for myself. After I received Lord and General Howe's direc- 
tions for my pass, was obliged to call Captain Bowmaster out of bed, 
as the fleet was getting under sail, as he was appointed to make out 
passes, and I was near losing my passage. I was obliged to give half 
a guinea for a boat, and they put me on board the wrong vessel, which 
I went aboard of the 18th of February. But, lying at Sandy Hook 
one day, I was desirous to go on board a ship-of-war which I was 
informed that General Robinson was in, whom I well knew for many 
years. The captain ordered his boat out, and went with me. When I 
came on board, General Robinson received me very kindly, and ex- 
pressed great concern for my losses, which he well knew. On the 19th 
day of February, we sailed from Sandy Hook, and arrived in England 
the 1 9th day of March following, and arrived in London the next day, 
the 20th March, 1777, and the first inquiry I made was after my wife's 
sister, Mrs. Lewington, and to my great grief found her doubly chained 
down, raving mad, in Bedlam ; she thinking myself, wife, and seven 
children was all fell a sacrifice to the barbarity of the Americans. I 
thought to have lived comfortable during my stay in England with 
her ; but I thank God she is now out of Bedlam, and much better than 
could be expected.. 

13 
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The next day I applied to Messrs. Harrison and Ansley, No. 50 
Bread Street, Cheapside, London, who I at the beginning of the 
troubles in America, I had sent from Boston two hundred and thirty 
pounds sterling in bills of exchange, and desired them to put the money 
out at interest upon good security for my use, think it might some time 
or other be of service to my family, little expecting at that time that 
I should ever come to London again myself. But, to add grief to my 
sorrow, I found not one shilling of the money paid to them ; but the 
bills lay in their hands all protested, which bills I have now by me. 
I being so long out of London, I was almost as great a stranger, 
though born and brought up in it, as those that had never seen the 
place. Having been out of it twenty-two years, most of my friends 
and acquaintance was dead and gone away ; my distress was so ereat 
that it almost overcame me, and had I not a gone to the New Eng- 
land Coffee House, where I saw many Boston and New England 
gentlemen, I know not what would have become of me. By seeing 
of them revived my drooping spirits, and finding myself deprived of 
this money in London, as I thought to have received to have helped 
to relieve myself and children, I did not know what to do. 

Necessity obliged me to apply to kind government ; and, on Wednes- 
day, the 26th of March, 1777, I went to wait on the Right Honor- 
able Lord George Germain, and present to him a memorial. It not 
being levee day, Mr. Cumberland, his Lordship's secretary, behaved to 
me very genteelly, and told me to come early the next day ; he ex- 
pressed a very great concern for my troubles, and introduced me to 
several gentlemen of his acquaintance, and offered at the same time to 
do me all the service that lay in his power ; of which kindness I shall 
never forget, and I pray to God that he may be rewarded for the 
same, as his humane and friendly offers greatly relieved my troubled 
and afflicted mind at that time. 

The next day, Thursday the 27th March, about one o'clock, I was 
introduced to the Right Honorable Lord George Germain, who very 
graciously received me at his levee, and did me the honor to cause me 
to sit down by him. Mr. Cumberland then presented my memorial 
to his Lordship, who likewise received it as kindly as he did myself, 
and returned it to his secretary, and ordered him to read it. And his 
Lordship heard it throughout very patiently, and afterwards his Lord- 
ship asked me a great many questions relating to my sufferings, &c, 
all which I answered. But his Lordship has never been acquainted 
with very few of my difficulties, but upon the mentioning those few 
(with the blessing of God, and the tender sympathizing feelings of his 
Lordship for those in distress, which is well known is his Lordship's 
characteristic by those who have the honor of being known to him), 
my troubled and afflicted heart was soon alleviated and eased by his 
Lordship graciously condescending to say to me he would take care of 
me. And a short time after I was ordered to wait of Mr. Row, at the 
King's treasury, who gave me an order on the bank ; and from this 
place I receive my daily bread once a quarter, or else I must have 
perished in London ; for which great kindness and attention in his 
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Lordship to me, I shall always remember with the utmost gratitude, 
and that his Lordship may enjoy every blessing this life can afford, and 
a crown of glory after his leaving this troublesome world, is and ever 
will be the ardent prayer of his most grateful humble servant, 

Jolley Allen. 

I shall with the greatest gratitude ever pray for the prosperity and 
welfare of my good King and native country, and I hope to Hve to see 
the time that this my native country will be triumphant over all her 
enemies. 

But for fear death should come upon me, being now in the sixty- 
fourth year of my age, and having six poor children now living in 
America, I fear in great distress, which could I by any means get them 
over to England, would have this my case printed and made as public 
as possible, to show the depravity of nature, and how cruel mankind 
can be to their fellow-creature when divested of parental affection and 
true religion, which is the case of the Americans at this time. 

I have likewise seen General Robinson (now Governor of New 
York) since I came to England, and he has expressed the warmest 
friendship for me, and assured me he would use all his interest in his 
power for me when opportunity served, and gave me leave to make 
use of his name on all or every occasion that might offer or likely to 
be of use to me, for which kindness I shall always retain the most 
grateful remembrance. 

My case is different from a great many : I have neither houses nor 
lands in America, if even the times were settled ; I have sacrificed my 
all for the good of the English nation (all for my good King and native 
country, whom I pray God may always triumph over all her enemies), 
and this will very plainly appear to my executors after my death, which 
I desire may be printed and made known to the world. I should have 
done it long ago, as I said before, only for my poor children, which I 
fear is wanting bread in America. If I should not live to see the 
times settled, I leave it to my executors to publish the whole or any 
part of my writings that is most agreeable to them. 

I desire and beg some able penman will take up my hard case after 
my death to state my great troubles properly to the world for my six 
poor children, both fatherless, motherless, and friendless, who has lost 
their all in the above glorious cause, which I hope kind Providence 
will protect and bring them through this troublesome world. Those 
six children never knew what it was to be cold or hungry before 
those troubles came on in Boston, but always had a plenty of every 
thing, which is well known to all the inhabitants of Boston. 

The President invited all the members to a reception to be 
given by Mrs. Winthrop at his house, No. 90 Marlboro' Street, 
on the 22d instant, being the anniversary of Washington's 
birthday. 



